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YEARNING FOR WONDERLAND. ' satisfactory) auswer. Such was the condition of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 


Be. : _ land towards the close of the reign of George II. 
[PROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. } While the metropolis was stirred by the meetings and debates of Roman 


Ali! that I could wing my way | Catholics, their formation of committees and their preparation of addresses— 

Through earth's vailey—deep and dreary— movements which though wrought beneath the surface of society, were yet felt 
Ah! that I could float all day, very seusibly—ihere were troubles and disasters of another description, of 

Pinions never tired or weary, | which the influence was more agitating and alarming. ‘The rumour of Freach 
O'er the everiasting hills, | fleets at sea, having Ireland for their destination, spread abroad a very general 
And the ever-gushing nils, sense of insecurity—en alarm which became more poignant as any great naval 
Where come blight and sorrow never, | success of Exgland seemed the prelude to the fitting out a new hostile fleet. 
Ever green, and youthful ever! _ and an oecasion for the utterance of more threatening announcements. Then 


came the fears of heavier taxation, as the necessity of maintaining @ greater 


Where Heaven's harmonies resound, 
military establishment became apparent; and while these alarms were doing 


Holy Peace for ever singing ; 


Where light Zephyr sports around, | their work in unsettling the minds of the people, a shock was given to mercan- 
Odours from tne flower-buds wringing ; tile credit by the failure of three banks in rapid succession, and the refusal of 
Through the trees’ dark foliage dancing— | ithe remaining banks to discount bills, however valid their security. Such 
O’er the fruit all golden glancing— ‘calamities &8 these never terminate in themselves. Thev had at the period of 
By no wintry blast affrighted— _ our story very distressing consequences. When the issues of the banks ceased, 
Kissing the soft flowers delighted ; | merchants, and traders and manufacturers arrested in their activities, failed 
Flowers that never lose tne sun, because of the cutting off of their usual sopplies; men, unprovided for more 
Never close the laughing eye ; | than the passing week, were thrown out of employment, and society in general 
With existence never done ; assumed a character of want, and turbulence, and defiance, very unlike ite or- 
Know not what it is to die! |\dinary good humour of expression. Persons of power and wealth exerted 


| themselves to provide the fittung remedy to this unhappy state of things; but 
there were agencies at work to make the worst of it; and while many thought 
| that the design and presence of an enemy was discernible in creating the evils 
| under which the country groaned, it was quite certain the influence of an enemy 

could be detected in efforts which turned those evils to the worst account for 
| the interests of the state and of society. We have entered into this detail not 
/ with an idea of encroaching on the province of the politician or historian, but 


Wo is me! what rolis between! 
"Tis arapid river rushing— 
’Tis the stream of Death, 1 ween, 
Wildly tossing, hoarsely gushing ; 
While my very heartstrings quiver 
At the roar of that dread river! 


But I see a little boat for the purpose of rendering our narrative intelligible. We now return to it. 
The rough waters geatly riding ; | For some days afterthe eventful night of the masquerade, Neville had sought 
How cana she so feariess float ! | De Mortagne unsuccessfully. He could no where have tidings of him. Mrs. 
For { see no pilot guiding : Barncwell, too, evaded his eager and persevering inquiries. If she were really 
Courage !—on !—there’s no retreating : | the gypsy of the masquerade, she rather cruelly, as well es artfully, baffled his 
Sails are spread in friendly greeting. ‘endeavours to find her again. Altogether his state of mind was uncomfortable, 
On then, on !—in love we must, ‘\and im the endeavour to divert his anxiety, he passed much of his time in the 
Without pledge or warrant, trast! \bootiess labour of traversing the streets and all other places of resort, in a 
‘The white-armed sails a message bear : ‘vague idea that some lucky accident might prove better for bim than his more 
“ There are wonders everywhere ! ' elaborate and forma! voyages of discovery. 
The wondrous faith whereim you stand _ One evening while thus employed he was witness to an incident which, ai- 


Must bear you to the Wonderland ! though he did not perhaps fully understand it at the time, left on his memory 


an impression of a very enduring cuaracter, and may offer some insight i 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE aan at the agencies by which, at that time, Dublin was wiled The 
OF 1760. | sireets were more than ordinarily crowded with persons of the poorer classes, 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. and they appeared in augricr swarms than he iad noticed before. Two great 
| factories hed been closed that cay, and large numbers of journeymen dismissed 
to be idle or wicked, or both as the case imght be. Rumours of threatened in- 
vasion seemed to fill the air, so much did they occupy the conversation of the 
street-goers, when they were not speaking of their own distresses. Yet there 
were gaming tables ¢cisplayed, the “ thimble-rigs’ of tuat day, where copper 
coins were freely staked, and strange to say, showmen had their stations, offer- 
ing au insight into their magic boxes for one halfpenny—ouly a halfpenny—and 
ballad-singers, comic and pathetic, here and there plied their art, offered their 

wares, and even sold them. 

One at least of these itmerant songsters was vending matter deep and dan- 
gerous, if the account given by a sleek civic functionary to an acquaintance 
whom he expressed much gladness in meeting, could be relied on. Neville 
overheard the dialogue. 

“Was it his worship sent you !” said this officer. ‘ You never came in 


CHAPTER XXIX —THE BALLAD SINGER. 

Although, as we have shown, there was no lack of the usual levity in Doblin 
at the time of our story, it was the scene of grave and anxious deliberation 
also. The government was in a state of alarm, apprehensive of a descent of 
French invaders on the coast, and of an outbreak of Roman Catholic insur- 
gents in the provinces. ‘This latter danger was that by which the viceroy, the 
Duke of Bedford, was most strongly affected. and in his fears many leading 
politicians of the times appear to have porticipated. The primate, alimosi 
alone, vainly, although strenuously, contended rgainst them, sisted that by a 
demeanour of confidence and good will, the strength of the uational defence 
might obtain a reinforcement from the Roman Catholic body. His reasoniugs 
were treated as delusions by persons in power, and the Duke of Bedford did not 
scruple to declare, that by military force alone could the south aud west o! 
Ireland be kept from breaking out into massacre or rebellion—that troops in oa pata un 
deed were as necessary to protect the Protestants of Munster or Connaught weary Po yh , have her sure—old Bett, you don’t escape again. 
from their ueighbours, if not fellow subjects, as they were to defend the coun-; re he: nat are we to do!—are we, two, men ousegh to take her out of 
try against a foreign foe. _ the crowd, and I in plain clothes, neither sword nor pistol! What is she at to- 


he Roman Catholics were not wanting to themselves in this time of trial, night?” 
ay they were divided in opinion as to policy which pradence woyld re- * Pretty middling. I should think. There's nothing but loyalty going, if 
commend. There were a few who said that the very alarm of government Bett is not paving away swith flat treason as fast as ever her old tongue is able 
could be rendered conducive to the promotion of their interests, and that by) '? J@W- And now, Bagly, mind you keep steady. Sl p down into the crowd 
cementing a close union between themselves, making a display of strength, aud, —it's at the comer there, and buy a couple of her ballads. You know how 
abstaining from all acts of violence, they wouid be likely to obtain from fea: they bamboozig@ us ihe last night, when we hado’t a rag of a song to show, 
what would not be granted as pure favour. The Duke of Bedford, it was, and they wefe ready to swear it was the Christmas carol she was singing. You 
known, not only considered their great predominance in numbers a subject of UY the needful. Here's a groat, be sure you get the change ; ‘twill be paid at 
rational alarm, but also made known his opinions without concealment, and, the office; then stick close. She's coming this way ; as soon as she comes 
urged them upon the consideration of the British ministers Views such as near here convenievt, we'll out and nab her ; if she is going off on another 
those of his grace must evidently conduct to one of two results—either an al- tack, JUN have men enough ready, 
tempt must be made to satisfy the Roman Catholics of Ireland by a concession Having overheard this little dialogue, Neville, curious for the result, followed 
of civil privileges, or they must be so crushed and reduced by restraint and the emissary of civic power to the place where the ambulatory songstress had 
persecution as to be no louger formuidabie. Could the latter part of the alteig collected and was enterivining her circle of admirers. There was nothing un- 
native be carried into effect? There were among the Roman Catholics, men, usual in her costume ; it consisted principally of a man’s great coatand a much 
capable of comparing tLe past with the present, who thought this unlikely, if battered and flattened bonnet ; nor was she very remarkable in co gee en 
not impossible. There were some who thought that that might be done again, tut it might be said, that the years which had bowed her form and withered 
which was said to have been done once, and who deprecated boldness, because| her visage, had not greatly impaired the strength of her voice. A child stood 
in former times it was productive of evil consequences. There was, accordingly,| wear her holding a candle protected in a paper lanthorn, and receiving the pur- 
division ; and while the leading aristocracy and gentry stood aloof, a number«f cuase money of her wares. Her performance was of a varied description— 
persons in Dublin, amounting to some hundreds, prepared an address to the) alternations of speech and song to which Neville listened with an attention, 
government, expressive of their loyalty, which they dared not present in per- given as much to the manner of the songstress as to her strains. They ran to 
son or in a body, but confided to the care of a Protestant gentleman, who un-| this effect. She began with somewhat of a drawl or whine, but yet with a 
dertook to Jay it before the Lord Lieutenant, and who brought no (at least no \voice clear and strong, and with an utterance by no means indistinct :— 
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“Ve Libertv boys lend an ear, | their place, and the coustables and watchmen endeavouring to close the upper 
While I sing you a sorrowful song— , door The magistrate seemed irresolute, knowing well how very violent the 
Though the times are so dreary, | fear | peop’e woul! become if thoroughly roused ; and, on the whole, he was pleased, 


They'll be very much worse before long, when another voice from the externs spoke the language of a species of rude 
If ye don’t beware. | conciliation. : E a" 

Employers and bankers are breaking ; ** Hould your jaw Jem Pin-the-Gabble—don’t be timidating the gentleman,” 

Our Parliament's scheming to fly, | cried a fellow of stalworth proportions and grim aspect. * Plaise your worship, 

we'll all be conformable. You, Sir, leave off your joking, or I'll make you 


At the Castle they're all of them quaking, 
Bold Thurot 1s coming they ery. | laugh at the wrong side.— Whist, or I'll transmogripby that ugly mug of yours 
| into such a cake of dough that the woman you robbed a Tuesday night won't 


are—prepare. 
be able to swear to you.” 

** Aye, and that’s the word I say, too, beys—prepare—prepare. They re all, Here followed a medley of the varieties of Dublin slang, but the end was an 
preparing except ourselves.— Maybe Mitchell dida’t prepare—and Clements— accommodation—the externs promising ‘o keep the peace, and the authorities 
aye, and Silky Lombard —and Malone, too, when they turned the scraps Of peraitting them to retain their post at the open door. ‘The examination was 
paper into gold and silver —Where are the mopusses now I wonder. ; Its fine|| nen resumed. 
things—the rags they left for us—that for twenty of “em you would nt get a Constable, what were the songs you heard the prisoner singing ?” 
brown penny gandy if your child was famishing. And the Parliament is pre | Tean't remember the names of them, your worship, but the expressions 
paring too—they'li foliow—aye. every mother s son—the Lords and the Com yore shocking ” 
mons they call “em. They'll follow where the money is gone, l’li be bail for) «. If it would be plaising to you, plaise your wership,” said the prisoner, 
‘em, and then ye may weave the poplins for yourselves, boys—if ye like—ane « would you be after axing the man what he manes by calling my songs trason. 
the Castle is preparing to go fight the French—no less. What * 8° "twill be.) ing take my davy sucha thing was never evened to me afore.” 

*Twas high times with ye, ye shivers, when ye said one of the Frenchmen was), .. 1), you hear Mudiar,—what 1s it you call treason ?” 
bet—but ye're singing another tune now—its one down and another come on “Hand me that paper, Bagly,”’ said the functionary—and receiving a baliad 


with them lads, ana ye'll soon have the other :— from his subordinate, he spread it out before the magistrate without note or 
“* Twas Bedford’s proud Duke spoke the speech— | comment, except what was conveyed by the inflated stolidity of his counte- 
et eacl narc ward with me jnance. 
|, ‘Phe ballad was read by the clerk—* A new song, called ‘The Jug of Punch,’ 
For the French have their armies at sea. _ to which are added, ‘The Red Haired Man's Wite,’ *‘ The Humours of Glin,’ 
Come mect them. liwith * The Girl I left behind me,’ and * A Sailor he courted a Farmer's daugh- 
||ter.’ 
“Oh, to be sure—come, meet them—why shouldn't we. By my sowl, Mr | « iead the songs,” said the magistrate ; “ there's nothing conclusive in the 
Duke, its not the one welcome you and we would give What harm did james 


they ever do to us, or what harm would they do to the world if they sent the Phe clerk, a person with whom we bave already met once, Mr. Antony 
half of ye out of it? What harm dis they doto us! Is it they that cheated Vowel, provisioning himself for ihe labour with a liberal application of rappee, 
us of our good money for rags of paper? Is it they that corrupted the quality! a..g disposing a canister filled with that agreeable stimulant on the table beture 
aud ground the faces of the poor— him, armed his right hand with a handkerchief and boiding the bailad in his 
“ Make the rich all thriving knaves, | left, at a graceful dis'ance, in the solemn tone which smacked of acquaintance 
And the poor all starving slaves. | with a spouting club, sometimes intermingling a serio-comic expression which 


rave succeede 2s ad— 
“Ts it they that brought cheating and cruelty among us? I say no—they might have succeeded on the stage, he read 
were here before ever we heard teli of the Frenchmen coming.” And then— “ Airly, airly, in the month o’ June, 


resuming her song in a bolder strain— As | cat waving at my loom, 
> } > ird a 
‘« Worse foes than France were here before— 1 heerd a bird singing on a bush 


A land can know no worse i! “ Permit me to interrupt you, Vowel ; is that song called ‘ The Blackbird !’"’ 


Than the sin of the rich man’s il! got store, i No, sir, youll have that name in the line following. ‘The Blackbird,’ I 
And the plague of the poor man’s curse.’ | apprehend, sang about the Pope, or the Pretender, or something equally unso- 


“ We have you, Bett,” cried a vo ce in no gentle accents, “you must come ical. Tne bird of the bailad isa different sort of person ; * and he read— 
with us,” and a hand was laid on the ballad singer, who shock olf the assailant ‘* And the song he sung was a jug of punch.”’ 
with. it would seem, little difficulty, and sent him sprawling to the ground. ‘* Go on, Vowel,—but stay, Mudlar, was * Tre Blackbird’ one of the ballads 
There were, however, several assistants at hand, ard whether she saw it was. you heard the prisoner singing !” 
useless io struggle, or thought it wisest to submit, she desired the fallen man) ‘ As I’m on my oath, your worship, for all, it's a while agone since I was 
“to gather his limbs together, and show her the way. Don't any of ye,” ered))sworn—the oath is not off me yet—l would not petikerly say that | heard that 
she to her audience, “ put yerse!ves in trouble for the sake of poor Bett—never name, but the treason the woman said put me in such a state, that | disremember 
ye fear—the lav is not made that’s to hang me ”’ jlit.”? 
Neville felt his curiosity encreasing to a degree which would ec'aim for it the | Go on, Vowel.” : 
name of interest, and he followed into an cffice held as a temporary watch. ‘Ihe clerk completed his task, and if the poetry was free neither from flatness 
house to meet the necessities of the time. His appearance procured him ad-| or ribaldry, it could hardly be condemned by the most orthodox of the loyal, 
mission, but the general mass who crowded to the door were excluded —The as expressing sentimeuts odjectionable in the only sense contemplated in the 
office, indeed, could not contain them. An elderly gentleman of a formal and \constable’s accusation. 
consequential air,and armed with a very formiaable pair of speciacies, was iis accusing functionary eceupied, curing the process of reading, the fore- 
seated in a part of the office separated by « counter from the place where the|\ground of the picture, exhibiting, when the reading of the ballad commenced, 
constables, their followers, and ile prisoner were standing. |'a consequential and elaborate tranquillity of face. as if he was resolved to 
** What is your charge against this woman 2?” \maintain a modest demeanour, while at the same time he would not have the 
“We took her in the street, your worship, selling ballads of a treasonable’ service done by him to bis king and country ugnoticed or forgotten. A change 
description.” came over his aspect as the clerk proceeded ; uneasiness and disappointment 
«« What were the expressions she mae use of?” \lcould be seen to gather upon his complacency and self-esteem, and the dismay 
“ Edwards here, your worship, bought one of her terrible ballads, and some and hopelessness of his du!! broad visage, as the last twinkie of conceit faded 
more were found on herself and the chap that held a light for her.” | from it, when the clerk concluded his task, and handed the printed paper to his 
The ballads were handed in—the magistrate marked them with his initials.| superior, we dare r.ot attempt describing. 
and then laid them beside him. * Is that al!, sir,” said he. 
T shall look at them presently,” said he. ‘In the meantime I think it| “J have not omitted the prinier’s name,” said the sprace clerk—* ] have 
desirable to examine the culprit.” | not omitted the printer's name,” repeated he, solacing his nostrils with a liberal! 
* Prisoner, what is your name ?” donation, ‘nor the date, Mr. Constable,”’ looking into the face of the astonished 
“ Bett,” said the prisoner, with an air of much indifference. ‘ functionary with a quiet sense of enjoyment. 
The magistrate tured to bis clerk and said— | ‘Search your pockets, Bagly—see if you have another baliad there As 
“Write down her name, Elizabeth.” ‘furning himself again to the ballad- ['m on my oath, your worship, a word of all that there stuff never came to my 
singer, he asked ** What is your other name!” , ears till now this cursed night. 
“ Bett,” cried she again || ‘ You should be more respectful in your language, constable,” said the clerk ; 
“ Your second name—the name of your family.” | *if you have no deference fur his worship, you should remember that i is writ- 
“ Neighbours,” cried the woman, looking towards the throng of faces at the ten—'biess and curse not !’” and asif approvingly of his own wisdom, Mr. 
door—‘*did any of ye ever hear of another name, or give me another name)| Vowel again applied to his cannister 
than Bett the ballad-singer.”’ || There were other papers,” said the magistrate, when Bagly’s search fora 
“If you do not keep silent there,” said the magistrate, annoyed at the voci | more damnatory document proved i.effectual —“ there were other papers fouad 
ferations in reply to the prisoner's address, ** | will have you removed, and the) ou this poor woman—where ere they ?” 
doors shall be closed.” (The crowd, it should be observed, were standing out | A pile of ballads was placed before him. Hope seemed, although very 
side a half-door, some leaning over it) ** Prisoner, the court is not to be trifled! shrinkingly, to dawn on the poor constable again; but it was an evanescent 
with. What is your second name!” light, dying rapidly away when the ballads proved to be ail such as those read 
“Ts it divarting yourself with poor Bett you are, your worship. Sure you —and leaving the dull, broad visage blanker than before. 
know well enough who | am and what my name is—my curse on ‘em for names!|, The magistrate held a brief consultation in a whisper with his clerk, and 
—they're always bringing honest people into trouble. Well enough you knew turning round, said that the complaint was dismissed, reproving the constable 
my name once whin | came of a Saturday night to pay for the bits of ballads; for not being more cautious, and advising him in future to read the papers be- 
you remember iv the time ef old Larry Grogan the prenter, when he took you) fore be founded charges on them. . 
In from running arrands to mind the shop for him. Not a name was ever in) * Easy to say ‘read,’"’ said Vowel. ‘ For his reading and writing Mudlar 
your mouth in them times, or your book either (for many atime, to my sorrow,| follows Dogberry’s advice, to let them appear when there is no need of such 
{ heard you reading it) bat Bett—them were the days you didn’t trouble me vanities.” 
for auother. If {had the thirteen pence to the back of it you were civilenough * You may go, good woman ; thank his worship and take yourself off.” 
to peor Bett.” || Is that all you have to say to me!” said she. 
* Constables,” cried the magistrate, his visage purple with rage, at the hi- Nothing more ; you may go.” 
larity excited in the crowd by the prisoner's reminiscences, ‘close the doors,| “ And what am I to get for all my throuble and fright, and the bits of duds 
put away that mob.” tore off my back, and them fellows tossicating me. Won't your lerdship make 
“ By Jabers,” cried a gaunt looking fellow in the crowd, “if you shut this) him ;ay me? if it was but a guinea—aye, or a crown. ‘twould be some satis- 
door, constables, you'll have no pace within, while sticks and stones can pound faction,” and she looked at Neville as he stood, waiting the issue of this odd 
gates or windy shutters.” ahige ony 24 *Plaise your honour, will you spake to his worship for me, to do 


At the same time a struggle was commencing between the externs to keep!/me the laste taste of justice.” 
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It was the first time Neville had a glimpse of her face during the night, but! disorders, which might be removed as soon as their nature was fully understood, 
he felt he had seen it before, although at the moment he could not say when or were left to grow rancorous and inveterate, because of a chimerical apprehen- 
where. Replying to her demand with a serivusness of expression which was sion that a worse evil might be the consequence of their becoming known. 
erhaps more significant than his words— | Only afew days had elapsed—it was a clear winter morning, on Monday, 
“J think, good woman, you ought to be satisfied.” December 3, in the year 1759, and Neville was issuing from the gate of Trinity 
“You do, do you? Constable, you have my pardon—down on your knees College, Dublin. The porter, early as it was in the day, drawing volt and bar 
and thank this young gentleman's purty face. I°d be thankful to vour worship after he had gone furth. But we must interpose a word of explanation. 
for my property ; they re all the estate, houses, and lands, poor Bett has,them After the failure of his banker Neville felt that a time had come when he 
rags of ballads.”’ must look his fortunes in the face; and he did so with manly determinatié6n. 
“Room there—imake room for his worship, Alderman Bramber,” cried a [t was uncertain whether he could ever reap further advantage from his West 
voice outside the door, and attended by a stafl of constables, the portly alder | Indian possessions, and his prospects of gaiwing the heritage of lus father had 


inan bastled in. become clouded. It is curious to think how often matters wholly unconnected 
** What's the cause, Lister ?—eh, Vowel. what's to do?” with our trains of reflection govern and determine them What connection 
“It was a complaint, sir, of Constable Mudlar against this woman, for ut- could be thought to subsist between the front of Trinity College and the fate 
tering seditious songs.” of Edward Marmaduke Neville, and yet the one bad a material effect upon the 


The impatient Alderman interrupted him and took up a ballad, on which he other and bis fortunes. ‘The fact was thus: In one of those intervals of reve- 
pored with a fixedness in which his round eyeballs seemed to dilate into an am , rie, when wearied with distracting thoughts, the mind seeks repose in the world 
pler circle. . ‘of the senses, Neville’s eye, as be lifted up his head, rested upon that fine edi 

“A clear case,” muttered he, as he read to himself. ‘ Mudlar must get a fice, which added at that time the charm of novelty to whatever it possessed of 
mark for promotion ;” and he read aloud— architectural merit. He felt as if it breathed an air of invitation, and the 
thought passed into his taind, should he become a student in the University, and 
by professional exertions promote, perhaps, the success of his own cause, if its 
decision was long protracted ; and, perhaps, ultumately, even were this hope 

Fetch here an Atlas—you need not. We know well what's the country disappointed, achieve place and distinction. Some decisive step he must take. 
convenient to the Isle of Man ; we used to go in an open boat there once, when 4 fair career was before him, if be embraced a soldier's life. His young man’s 
I _—. down aed Lough Strangford. “Tis clear enough who the sailor is, al- jeart naturally favored the idea; but a rival thought had now sprung up in his 
though, thank God, we drebbed him—and the farmer's daughter too. mind, and he made no violent effort to dislodge it Jt was something to re- 
taain im the country where he believed Madeieme to be. There was a reason- 
ableness, quite sober enough for imagination to build on, that his ancestral 
“Al he might yet be wou, and that the fairest who wore the form of woman 

ong time—a plaguey long time. French cmissaries here these MALY would grace it. The thought of donning the robes of a commoner in Dublin 

years. College, we should observe, had nothing, at that time, inconsistent with the 
privileges or dignity of first mauhood ; and Neville’s education had been such 

Of things consarning the ocean wide ‘as prepared him abundantly for academic studies. In short, he would think of 

“ Aye, aye, Britannia rules the waves—thark God for that and for the ocean the matter, and he had been making the inquiries, which were to determine 
wide,” hun, for some few days previously, as well as ou the Monday we have men- 


* A sailor he courted a farmer's daughter, 
Who lived convenient to the Isle of Man 


** Remark, good people, wuat followed—after 
A long time courting against their will 


** Says he, my sweeting, at our next meeting, tioned. 
If you'll consent, I’!] make you my bride.” The brawny porter, we said, early as was the hour, not yet near noon, drew 
“France united with Ireland—clear, clear. Mudiar. the country is your 0lt and bar as soon as Neville passed through ; and indeed had quickened his 
debtor. Have you written the prisouer’s conimittal, Vowel. Lister, if you’ exode while lie stood yet under the shade and shelter of the archway. ‘ 
have no objection, I'll take ‘kis treasonalle document to his exceliency.” ‘If you're for the town, sir,” he said, “you can't lose time. } am going 
Lister, who had already determined the case, and who had failed to discover ‘° lock the gates, and { must bring these keys,” showing the heavy bundle, 


treason in the song, sat silent and confused, admiring, with a mixture of envy,“ '° the Dean. 
“ Why so early, porter?” 


and mortification, the sharpsightedness of his brother justice. Vowel took a ; 
pinch of snuff, and emile. “They're playing their pranks in the Liberties, | hear, sir; and the gentle- 


What's that vou say, Vowel,”’ said the Alderman. 
Vowel had not had the presumption, he answered, to offer a remark. And they were so. Doors were to be heard clapping vehemently in the inner 


‘Then what were you going to say !”’ rejoined Bramber, daring enough to Courts. Sounds, too, which told of the movements of nimble youths, who touk 


form, or at least express opinions, but after the first discharge becoming doutn- Whole flights of steps at a bound—voice calling to voice; and sundry grou 
ful and discouraged, if he were net seconded. became visible, rapidly interchanging communications, and casting eager looks 


* I say,” said Vowel, speaking in the same confidential under voice which towards the gatc. : , 
his superior had assumed, ** that if I were Justice Lister, | would not like to!) “ You see, sir, _ Said the porter, as Neville passed through, ‘that there was 
accompany you. If it was only the Duke, the thing might do very well—any "0 tune to be lost y é ; 
kind of nonsense with a plot oa 1 would do forhim. 1 beg pardon, Alderman”) The college gates had scarcely closed when various symptoms of disorder in 
said he. opening his cannister, and supplying himself, ** you know I know all the town, gave proof that the precautions of the university authorities were not 
Neville walked on in the direction of the castle, and found, as he 


you were saying was only to irighten these fellows outside. You have too superfluous, 
much sense ‘to be taken in by such rigmarole stuf as the song. But as to preceeded, notices of disorder becoming more frequent and unequivocal. Shop 


waiting on the Duke, that Rigby is a keen, sharp fellow, and he'd make the, Windows were in process of being closed and barred ; and from the upper win- 
whole castle laugh for a day and a right at the Justice Midas of the corpora. 40ws persons were to be seen anxiously looking out for intelligence. Shouting 
tion. Excuse me,” said he, as the Alderman’s visage darkened, “vou did me far off, and the clash of conflict, or, it might be, the crashing fall of houses, 
the honour to ask my opinion. Rigby willnever let the Duke be taken in with 80 dreadfully foud were the reports, and so wild and melancholy the shrieks 
such a flam as this ; and they say that thére were letters from England, even’ Which pierced through them, rendered the anxiety of the yet uninvaded part of 
from the voice potential of the senate, ordering his excellency not to be in too the town intelligible. Chatr-men had forsaken their bulks, or (as in some in- 

stances happened where the professivnal bias had for a tine prevailed, and then 


great a hurry to take fright again.” i 
Such was the strain in which the consultation proceeded ; at Jength it reached) g!ven way, as the distant sounds grew more exciting) were extricating their 
its termination. The Alderman paused—we had almost said retlected (the poles from the vehicles they supported, and preparing them for the conflict, to 


pause, however, is all we can answer for), and then broke into a very passable whieh they were hurrying off. Now and then the wreck of some sumptuous 
laugh—one that had at least ail the boisierousness of a natural and hearty coach would flit past, the frightened driver unable to govern his furious, and 
cachinnation. sometimes bleeding steeds, the shattered and dismantled condition of the ve- 
“I think | was one too many for Mr. Justice Lister. Confess, did not you biele giving too evident proof that it had passed through a storm of no ordinary 
think me in earnest ; but there’s no catching you asleep, Vowel—no having a berceness. Here and there were fellows to be seen engaged with malignant 
rise out of you—ch, Vowel, ‘twouldn’t be consonant to your sharp uature ? industry in loosing the paving-stones ; and nearer, continually nearer, the noise 
of a fearful tumult was hastening. 
“There are the soldiers—there are the soldiers,” cried out a voice from an 


/ men here is stirring too.”’ 


Not a bad pun that.” 
So saying, the Alderman affirmed the judgment already pronounced, dis-, 
missed the case, and discharged the prisouer, who seemed unwilling to tempt, Upper window. a ae & 
fortune again, by running the risk of another Alderman’s visit. She departed “ What is this, can you tel! me, sir,” asked Neville of a grave citizen, to 
as svon as she was declared free. Neville returned to his hotel, and the Jus- whom the notice respecting the military had been made from an opposite win- 
tice and Alderman proceeded to regale on what was at that time regarded as a dow, which he had answered by crying in reply: * An hour too late!” “ The 
late dinner, the crowd dispersing, not without loud plaudits for Justice Bramber,, meaning of it is bad sir,” said he. ‘The Liberty-lads are up, and instead of 
he was “so goodnatured and funny.” putting them down when they were rising, our wise magistrates (confound their 
Day after day the population of Dublin was becoming more and more dis- Cool deliberation) have waited until the tumult is so wid that lives must be 
turbed and excited, and although various disastrots occurrences might well lost. If there were any bad enough to want an excuse for killing, they have it. 
have served to expiaia the rising discontent, yet such was the mystery which God almighty bless me ! step in pray sir—do you see the military are retreat- 
pervaded ail classes of society, and seemed to impregnate the very air, and ing. Will you walk in, for | must shut up and make ready to defend my 
brood like a cloud under which every thing was dark and lurid, and such were) home.” 
the circumstances under which these unhappy incidents took place, that they, Neville thanked him, but declined entering. There was something of dread- 
seemed, themselves, links in the chain of some dark conspiracy, rather than ful interest for him, which he could not withstand, in the tumult and the shout- 
causes separate and independent, of the evils which followed in their train. ing. The spirit of the war-horse was becoming predominant over the human. 
The ramours industriously circulated, that a union with Great Britain was to ‘The soldiers were in retreat—their faces to the enemy, if the people were so 
be effected, and Dublin thus emptied of its gentry—a class whose liberal ex- to be called, but still they were retiring. Suddenly a halt was called, and the 
penditure, however improvidently squandered, was felt in beneficial effects— ‘soldiers obeyed the order. A reinforcement was coming up from the incts 
added fear of a still severer affliction to the calamities already experienced by of the parliament house, and, warned by the augmented force, it would appear, 
the unexplained (and, as it was held, flagitious) failure of bankers, and the the civilians or ** Liberty-boys ” took their turn to retreat. Placed as he was 
consequent ruin of manufacturers, by whom multitudes of workmen were em- behind the military, Neville had not yet seen the adverse party. It had now 
ployed. It is always a very serious aggravation of calamity when large masses been withdrawn, and a guard of soldiers took their post at George’s-street or 
of people endeavouring to turn their thoughts from existing evils, insteed of lane, not pressing on the townsmen as they retired. — 
seeing the light of hope on what is to come, can only look forward to worse. Matters looked rather peaceful—the noise of shouting became faint and dis- 
This was the state of things in Dublin, and although persons in authority ex-) tant, but still it was manifest the troubles were not ended. Neville was pro- 
erted themselves to provide remedies, their imperfect knowledge of the real ceeding on his way, but was not permitted to prosecute it far. On reaching 
condition of the people, and of the agencies by which they were affected, and George's street he was brought to a stand—“ you cannot pass sir, said an 
their alarm at the apprehension of a foreign foe, rendered the exertions they officer, ‘‘ our orders are peremptory.” 
made almost wholly unprofitable. In truth, they were afraid to probe to its Debarred thus far of freedom, Neville turned towards the colonnades of the 
depths, the evil estate of the metropolis and the country. The enemy ebroad} parliament house, where some persons of gentleman-like appearance were stand- 
would take new courage from the disclosures of disaffection at home, and the) ing. Here he listened to recitals of various incidents of the day, Members 
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en, some of them, to pieces, and oaths administered to them that they 
would not consent to a union with Great Britain. Two or three of the peers 
had succeeded in making their way and were now inthe house; but the day 
was not over yet, nor the danger. 

And now the tumult arose fiercer. For the first time a discharge of fire-arms 
added to the horrors of the day, but did not end them, on the contrary, it seerned 
as if the disorder became inflamed to a tend-fold fury. 
had had their reinforcement as well as the military, and they had armed them- 
selves with deadlier weapons. ‘Ihe soldiers were ij| supported, the civil ma 


The “ Liberty men " 


We next went to the British Museum. I had previously seen the Elgin 
‘marbles and other works of art, and Mr Campbell proposed that we should just 
| glance at the library. He sent in his card to Sir Henry Ellis, who came and 
| conducted us through the rooms. ‘The poet was warm in his admiration of 
| the large room. Sir Henry said there were about 300,000 volumes in the li- 
brary. The Louvre contains 700,000 or 800,000; but single pamphlets or 
| thin volumes are counted separately ; not bound together, several in a volumc, 
‘as in our national institution. The Cambridge University library consists of 
labout 150,000 volumes—the Bodleian, I should suppose, considerable more ; 
and the rate of increase is about 5000 a year. It is scarcely possible for a 


gistrates had left them—one, who remained, had been disabled, and there wes, bookish man, new from the solitude of the country, to survey these princely 


none to take his place. 
“ Good heavens ! what is to come next. cried an old gentleman near Neville, 
“that is not a retreat but a flight’’—as the broken ranks of the soldiers fled 


st, many showing dreadful gashes and streaming with bluod, and their assail-_ 


ants fiercely following. 

Opposite the parliament house the mob halted, a man of stature, overtopping 
the crowd, and in advance of them, gave the order. ‘ Leave off,” cried he! 
with a voice that was as atrumpet ** Let the poor instrumentsgo. The par. 
lament house—the parliament house,’’ and instantly they rushed forward | 
Opposition would have been vain. but none was offered. The house was found, 
empty of members, and as the mob entered, a spirit of drollery took possession, 
of some of them, and communicated itself to the body. The old ballad-singer, 
had been with them hanging on the skirts of the battle, or as some of them) 
said, oftener in the front of it. She was brought forward now on the shoulders! 
of strong men, and they were determined to instal her chancellor in the house 
of lords. 

As this new wave of disturbers was rushing in, it happened that one of the 
peers was seen in his chariot driving rapidly round from the door at which he, 
entered it. 

* There’s Moore,” cried one. ‘ Did any body swear him !” | 

Instantly the chariot was surrounded —the coachman did not dare to urge his 
horses forward, and the door was forced. 

A young man suddenly sprang out, and stood on the steps of the carriagg, 
raised above the heads of the assembled party. 

**Moore of Drogheda,” cried one, “will you swear never to betray your 
country 


“I never will betray my country,” cried the young earl, ** but I will not | 


swear—the honour of a peer should content you.” 

** Swear him! swear him—live or die Moore.” 

Neville saw the young man resisted gallantly, and forgetting the danger, or 
the uselessness of squandering his own life, he tried to force his way, and ac-) 
tually succeeded to reach the gallant young nobleman, as a blow, which would. 


have proved fatal perhaps, was struck at him. Neville turuved it aside, scized 
the ruffian who aimed it by the throat, and flung him off. 

“ Don't attempt to draw,” said Lord Drogheda, * it will make things worse.” 

Neville recognizing in the scowling visage of the discoimfited biavo, the Tip. 
perary tutor, Purcell, was strongly tempted to disobey. His own danger was. 
now to come, for presently the savage sprang up and rushed at him. Had a 
blow been struck, Neville, and all with him, would have been sacrificed—but. 
the old ballad-singer, as she passed near, averted the catastrophe. 


jjevil days,’ is singularly neat and distinct. 


collections without echoing the sentiments of James I.—‘ If it were so that [ 
‘must be a prisoner, | would have no other prison than such a library, and be 
chained together with all these goodly anthors !’ 

From the museum we proceeded to the house of Mr. Rogers in St. James's 
\Place. The venerable author of ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ gave his brother 
‘bard a courteous and kind reception. He seemed delighted to see him. Mr. 
‘Rogers,’ said the younger of the poets, ‘1 have taken the liberty to bring a 
friend from the country to see your house, as I was anxious he should not leave 
‘London without this gratification.’ Mr. Rogers shook me cordially by the 
hand, and said every friend of Mr. Campbell's was welcome. ‘ But, Campbell,’ 
added he, ‘1 must teach you to speak English properly.’ [Here the sensitive 
‘poet stared and reined up a little} ‘You must not abuse that excellent word 
liberty, as you have done on this occasion.’ We now looked over the pictures 
and works of art—a marvellous collection for so small a depository! Mrs. 
Jameson, Miss Sedgwick, and others, have described the classic mansion in 
St. James's Place. The hospitality of Rogers is proverbial—his breakfasts 
are famous. Indeed the pve has the credit of establishing the breakfast-par- 
ty as a link in Londun society. He ‘refined it first, and showed its use.’ 
‘Mornings in St. James’s Place are scarcely inferior to the ‘ delicious Jobster 
nights’ of Pope. With the poet of memory, manners the most bland and 
‘courteous are, even to strangers, united tu the fullest and freest communication 
jof thought and opinion. His delicacy of feeling and expression, aud his refined 
taste, are indeed remarkable ; but, in place of rendering him miserable, as 
Byron has surmi-ed, I should say they contributed to his happiness and enjov- 
ment. His life has been long and prosperous, and his relish of it seems una- 
[bated ; he has had a ‘ laiter spring,’ lusty and vigorous. 

No person perhaps possesses so many literary relics and curiosities as Mr. 
‘Rogers. The beautiful manuscripts of Gray, written with a crow-quill pen, 
jare among his treasures. In his hbrary-—framed and glazed—is the celebrated 
jagreement between Milton and his publisher for the copyright of Paradise Lost. 
| Lhe great poet's signature, though he was then old and blind, ‘falien upon 
He has also a bust of Pope, the 
clay model by Roubiliac. ‘ My father,’ said Mr. Rogers, ‘stood by the side of 
(Pope when Koubiliac was modelling that part of the drapery.’ A bust of 
Pope, enriched by such associations, is indeed valuable. The features are 
larger than the common prints represent. I had seen an original painting of 
‘him, taken when be was ten or twelve years younger, by Jervas, but it is 
greatly inferior in expression. Here we had Pope calm, thoughtful, penetra- 
lung, somewha: wasted by age, disease, and study, but still the clear fine 


‘thinker and man of genius. Mr. Rogers showed us also an original sketch by 
Raphael, for which, if we recoliect right, he said the Marquis of Westminster 
ihad offered him as much land as would serve fora villa! Autograph letters, 
'|* rich and rare,’ abound in Mr. Rogers's repositories, with scarce books almost 
jas valuable On one of the tables lay a large piece of amber enclosing a fly, 
entire in ‘joint and limb’ Mr. Campbell mentioned that Sidney Smith, who 
‘has always some original or humorous remark to make on every object, taking 
\us this prece of amber one day, said, ‘ Perhaps that fly buzzed in Adam's ear.’ 


“Am | Lord Chancellor boys?” cried she. ‘‘ Are ye all obedient tu me?” 

Aye are we.” 

“ And I’m to have a page to hould up my train?” 

“ Always.” 

“Here’s my page—this lovely little babby—here,” cried she, looking to, 
Purcell. ‘ Let these good subjects,” pointing to Lord Drogheda and Neville, 
“ go free, and if any one harms a hair of their heads I'll get his imto Chan- 


cery.” 
de she glanced on Neville a parting look of intelligence ard recognition, 
while she passed into the house, and he entered Lord Drogheda’s chariot, his 
recullection returned on him. ‘The ballad-singer was the harlequin of the mas- 
querade—De Mortagne’s companion. Lord Drogheda and our hero owed their 
lives to James Ryan. 


‘After a couple of hours delightfully spent among the books and pictures, Mr. 
(Rogers invited us to breakfast next morning. When we got to the door, 
‘Campbell broke out—* Well, now, there is a happy and enviable poet! He is 
about eighty, yet he is in the full enjoyment of life and all its best pleasures. 
‘He has several thousands per annum, and | am sure he gives away fifteen 
{hundred in charity.’ 

Next morning Mr. Campbell called at the Tavistock hotel, where he had 


‘kindly agreed to meet ine, that we might go together to St. James’s Place. 


MORNINGS WITH ‘THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
‘On the way, I mentioned that { had been reading Leigh Hunt's book about 


SECOND ARTICLE. 
In the course of our rainble we called on the poet’s namesake, Mr. Thomas |Lord Byron, which I had purchased at a siall. * There is a great deal of truth 
‘but itis a pity Hunt wrote it.’ He thought Byron would 


Campbell the sculptor. In looking through the studio, I had occasion to notice) in it,’ said he ; it.’ He 
the excessive admiration with which he regarded beauty of form and expres-| have been a better man if he had continued to live in England : ¢ the open light 
sion. A female bost absolutely entranced him. ‘There was no tearing him! vf English society and Eng!tish manners would have kept him more generaliy 
away from it. The fascination was as complete as in the instance of the mght.’ We found at Mr. Rog: rs’s two other guests—-Major Burns, second son 
* Child Sweetheart.’ This did not seen: to be equally the case with pictures, of the poet, and the Honourable Charles Murray. Neither of these gentlemen 
We were afterwards in the National Gallery, and I did not notice any peculiar bad seen Campbell before, and they appeared highly gratifled at ‘the meeting. 

In the conversation that passed, 1 shall of course only glance at literarv or 


susceptibility to the beauties of the few very fine pictures in the collection. 
The charm of the rounded contour, and the effect of the lucid marble, in works 
of sculpture, no doubt formed part of the spell. In his life of Mrs. Siddows 
Campbell has recorded his impressions ou first seeing the Apollo Belvidere in 
the Louvre; and as the passage is one of the few really worthy of him in that 
memoir, and illustrates the peculiarity alluded to, | shall extract it :— 

* From the farthest end of the spacious room, the god seemed to look down 
like a president on the chosen as-embly of scultured forms; and his glowing 
marble, unstained by time, appeared to my imagination as if he had stepped 
freshly from the sun. I had seen casts of the glorious statue with scarcely any 
admiration ; and { must undoubtedly impute that circumstance in part to my 
inexperience in art, and to my taste having till then lain torpid. But still | 
prize the recollected impressions of that day too dearly to call them fanciful. 
They seemed to give iny mind a new sense of the harmony of art—a_ new vi- 
sual power of enjoying beauty. Nor is it mere fancy that makesthe difference 
between the Apollo himself and his plaster casts. ‘The dead whiteness of the 
stucco copies is glaringly monotonous, whilst the diaphanous surface of the 
original seems to soften the light which it reflects Every particular feeling 
of that hour is written indelibly on my memory. I remember entering the 
Louvre with a latent suspicion on my mind that a good deal of the rapture ex- 
pressed at the sight of superlative sculptures was exaggerated or affected ; but 
as we passed through the passage of the hall, there was a Greek figure, I 
think that of Pericles, with a chlamys and helmet, which John Kemble desired 
me to notice ; and it instantly struck me with wonder at the gentlemanlike 
grace which art could give to a human form with so simple avesture. [It was 


not, however, until we reached the grand saloon that the first sight of the god 
overawed my incredulity. Every step of approach to his presence added to 
my sensations, and cal] recollections of his name in classic poetry swarmed on 
my mind as spontaneously as the associations that are conjured up by the 
aweetest music,’ 


public topics, not casual or hasty remarks. Captain Murray informed the poet 
jof the present state of Wyoming in Pennsylvania, which has lost, if it ever 
possessed, that romantic seclusion and primitive manners drawn so beautifully 
‘by Campbell: it is now the scene of extensive iron and coal works. The con- 
versation then turred on Captain Murray’s adventures among the American 
Indians. He was several months withcut seeing a whive man. He said he 
fully believed the stories told in narratives of shipwiecks, of men becoming 
'wolfish and unnatural from excessive hunger, He was at one time nearly two 
idays without food, though undergoing severe exercise on horseback. At the 
close of the second day he got a piece of raw buffalo flesh, which he devoured 
igreedily ; and bad it been a piece of human flesh, he was almost convinced he 
could not nave refrained from eating it. Major Burns instanced Byron's vivid 
‘description of the shipwreck in Don Juan, which was founded on fact.‘ Yes,’ 
said Campbell, * Byron read carefuliy for materials for his poems.’ The man- 
ver in which Byron introduces the cannibalism of the famished seamen—their 
first dark hints on the subject of murdering one of their number for food—is 
certainly a very powerful piece of painting. As the cant phrase is—it is like a 
‘sketch by Rembrandt 

The presence of Major Burns naturally led to remarks on his fathers genius. 
Campbell got quite animated. He said Burns was the Shakspeare of Scotland 
—a lesser diamond, but still a genuine one. ‘lam O'Shanter was his master- 
piece, and he (Campbell) could still repeat it all by heart. It reminded him of 
a certain class of sculpture—the second or Alexandrian class—in which the 
figures were cast, not hewn or worked out by patient labour. Tam O'Shanter 
lappeared to have been produced ina similar manner. cast out of the t's 
iglowing fancy, perfect at once. ‘The actual circumstances attending the com- 
position of Tam O’Shanter are not unlike this, as may be seen from the inte- 
resting account given by Mr. Lockhart. As Johnson loved to gird at David 
Garrick, but would allow no one else to censure him, Campbell liked occasion- 
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this was one of the main sources of his strength. His nationality was a font 
of inspiration. Mr. Rogers said nothirg. Campbell then went on to censure 
the Scotch for their worship of the great. Even Scott was not exempt from 
the failing. ‘1 was once,’ said he, ‘in company with Walter Scott, where 
there were many of us, all exceedingly merry. He was delightful—we were 
charmed with him ; when suddenly a lord was announced. The lord was so 
obscure, that I had never heard of him, and cannot recollect hisname. Ina 
moment Scott’s whole manner and bearing was changed. He was no longer 
the easy, delightful, independent, good fellow, but the timid, distant, respegt- 
ful worshipper of the great man. | was astonished: and, after all, you might 
have made a score of dukes and lords out of Walter Scott. and scarcely missed 
what was taken away. Mr. Rogers said, if he had a son who wished to have a 
confidential friend, he would recommend him to choose a Scotsman. He would 
do so in the spirit of tue old maxim, that a man willbe found the best friend 
to another who is the best friend to himself. A Scotsman will always look to 
himself as well as to his friend, and will do nothing to disgrace either. Thos, 
in his friend, my son would have a good example as well asa safe adviser. 

Mr. Campbell said he had, when ayoung man, an interview with Charles 
James Fox, which gave him a very high idea of him as a man. Jt was too bad, 
he added, in Sir Walter Scott, even in those bad times, to write of Foxas he 
did in his political song on Lord Melville's acquittal, Fox being at the time on 
his deathbed, Mr. Rogers explained that Sir Walter had in that room express- 
ed his deep regret arthe circumstance : he said he would sooner have cut off 
his band than written the lines ifhe he had known the state in which Fox 
then was. ‘ This,’ added Rogers, ‘ Scott told me with tears in his eyes” 
I mentioned having seen some unpublished letters of Sire Walter, addressed 
to Lady Hood (now Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie of Sea‘orth), in which he also 
expressed regret on account vf his unlucky political song, for which he had beeh 
blamed by Lady Hood and the then Marchioness of Stafford. 

The poets talked of Shakspeare. Rogers said playfully that Shakspeare’s 
defects of style and expression were so incorporated with his beauties, and we 
were so blinded by admiration, that we did not discover them. He instanced 


the construction of the fine passage— 


* And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies.’ 
* The beetle fee!s nothing when a giant dies, bat of course the poet meant that 
it felt at its own death a pang as great as a giant feels when he dies. Natural 
ists will not concede this ; but I speak ouly of the construction of the Imes ; 
such slovenly and elliptical expression would not be tolerated in an inferior 
poet.’ * Weare all taught to idolise Shakspeare,’ said Campbell. ‘ Yes, 
rejoined Rogers, ‘ we are brought up in the worship of Shakspeare, as some 
foreigner remarked.’ The sonnets of Shakspeare were then adverted to, Mr. 
Rogers a doubt of their genuineness, from their inferiozity to the 
dramas. he quaint expression, and elaborate, exaggerated style of these re-' 
markable productions would not. however, appear so singular in the time of 
Elizabeth. Poets are generally more formal and suff in vouth than in riper 
years, and in the plays of Shakspeare we see the gradual formation of his taste 
and his acquisition of power. It is worthy of remark, however, as Mr. Camp- 
bell mentioned, that the Verus and Adonis (a truly fine Shakspearian poem) 
was witten before the sonnets, as the poet, in his deJication to Lord Southamp-| 
ton, calls it ‘ the firet heir of his invention.’ 

I took occasion to ask Campbell if it was true that Sir Walter Scott had got 
the whole of the Pleasures of Hope by heart after a few readings of the manu 
script one evening. ‘ No,’ said he ; ‘IL had not met Scott when the Pleasures 
of Ries was in manuscript ; bat he got Lochiel’s Warning by heart after read- 
ing it once, and hearing 1t read another time : it was 4 wonderful instance of 
memory.’ He corrected me for pronouncing ‘ Lochiel’ as a dissyllable. * It 
is Loch-ee-il,’said he; ‘such is the pronunciation of the country; and the 


verse requires it’ Rogers laughed heartily at the anecdote told by Moore, | 


that Scott had never seen Melrose by moon!ight, notwithstanding his poetical 
injunction — 

‘If thou would’st view Melrose aright, 

Gio visit it by the pale moonlight,’ &c. { 
* He had seen other ruins by moonlight, and knew the picturesque effect, o1| 
he could very easily imagine it." Major Burns said that Scots admitted the 
game to him on the only occasion he had ever met the great minstrel; ano 
Jonny Bower, the sexton, confirmed the statement, adding, *‘ He never got the 
key from me at night, and if he had got in, he must have speeled the wa's” 
Campbell was greatly amused at this. 

Some observations were made on the English style of Scoth authors. It was, 


acknowledged by both the poets that Beattie wrote the purest and most idioma | 


‘Tis he refines its fountain-springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul.’ 


The only instance of Mr. Rogers's severity which I noticed in the course of 
the forenoon, was a remark concerning a literary foreigner who had been on a 
‘visit to London, and left an unfavourab'e impression on his English admirers. 
* He inade himself one evening,’ said he, ‘ so disagreeable, that | had a mind to 

be very ssvere. 1 intended to have inquired in the tenderest tone how his wife 
was ?’ The gentle:nan alluded to and his wife had, it appears, separated a few 
days after their marriage from incompatibility of temper. The conversation 
now turned to the subject of marriage. Mr. Rogers said he thougnt men had 
judged too harshly of Swift for his conduct towards Stella and Vanessa. Swift 
‘might have the strongest affection for both, yet hesitate to enter upon marriage 
with either. Marriage is an awful step (a genuine old bachelor conclusion !), 
‘and Johnson said truly, that to enter upon ft required great moral courage. 
' Upon my word,’ said Campbell, ‘in nine cases out of ten it looks like mad- 
‘ness. ‘This led to some raillery and laughter, and we shortly afterwards took 
jour leave. Captain Murray had been compelled to leave early, and we were 
thus deprived of his lively and varied conversation, Four hours had sped 
‘away to my infinite delight. The poets parted with many affectionate words 
‘and congratulations, promising * oft to meet again:’ I walked with Mr. Camp- 
‘bell to the Clarence Club, and on quitting him there, he said, ‘ Be sure to 
to Dulwich in the afternoon and see the pictures: you can easily get there, 
and in the evening roll back to London in that chariot of fire, the railway 
train.’ 


‘ 


HOW JACK MARLAND SOLVED A VERY STIFF 
PROBLEM. 


_ Jack Marland was a happy fellow—at least any one who saw him seated 
in his comfortable chambers in the Temple ina vast easy chair, and envel- 
‘oped in clouds of smoke proceeding from his favorite meerschaum, as the 
‘bells of St. Panl’s rang ten, would have said so. He sang well, he danced 
well; the partridges on the first of September knew him well; the Che- 
shire hounds were not unacquainted with him, the Isis and Thames were 
intimate with him, (for Jack pulled a good oar ;) a dab at fencing, a fair sin- 
‘jgle stick player, in his element in the pistol gallery; and to crown all he 
had just made a successful debufas a speaker in the Courts of Westminster 
Jack truly ought to have been happy, from a thousand reasons; he was a 
favorite with his acquaintances and professional brethren ; by the fair sex 
for his witty conversation and handsome and gentlemanly demeanor were 
iduly appreciated ; in short he was universally liked. Papas and mammas 
opened their doors to him, (for he had a nice little fortune at his command ;) 
daughters and sons were glad when he entered the doors so thrown o n 
for not a dul] moment was suffered to exist from the time Jack came in to 
the time he took his departure. ‘ And was Jack happy?’ methinks I hear 


, (a fair reader enquire. Jack was not happy, or rather he thought he was 


not happy. Jack had got it into his silly head that, in spite of his accom- 
iplishments, his cleverness, and his handsome face and figure, he, Jack, was 
‘a coward ; and that if ever his courage should be put to the proof, he should 
jbe lamentably wanting. This was Jack’s *“‘ombre noir ;’ this was the 
‘thought which embittered Jack’s existence; and at the time we introduced 
Jack to the notice of our readers, he was in his aforesaid easy chair, and un- 


jder the influence of his aforesaid pipe, assisted by a eup of strong Mocha, 


turning over in his mind the diflerent methods by which he thought it like - 
ily that he might be able to solve the knotty question, ** Am I a coward ?” 
Jack thought and thought, and smoked and smoked, till he was half 
asleep, without coming to any correct and satisfactory conclusion ; the idea 
had taken strong possession of his mind and tormented him strangely ; he 
showever, determined, as he had fifty times before determined, to seize "the 
first opportunity which might present itself of placing himself in the wa 
of grappling with some imminent danger. We shall in less than ten mi- 
jnutes see that the wished for opportunity presented itself in rather a curi- 
ous Inanner, 

The long vacation arrived; that time so wished for, so looked forward to 
iby all the legal profession ; that time during which, &c. 
Jack, like many other denizens of the Temple, packed up his traps, sent 
his clerk for acab, stuck a card outside his door, with the inscriy tion 
** Return before the 30th of October,” * shipped himself all aboard of a Shi ” 


of a diligence, and in due course of time found himself in Paris. One 


jhalf day was sufficient to enable him to find a good suite of rooms : and now 
behold Jack fully launched in all the gaiety, not to say dissipation of the 
metropolis of the French. Jack, we have before said, was a ver, rod 
shot with the pistol, yet he had never been guilty of that height of folly, a 
‘duel ; and indeed, had often been heard to say, that he never would tie 
however, frequented many of the pistol practising galleries that abounded 
in Paris; and, amongst others, he had honored with his presence the tir au 
ipistolet of M. Lepage, where, of course, he soon became known as “Ce 
monsieur Anglas, qui tire aussi bien quiun Francais.” 
One day, Jack, on going to the gallery of M. Lepage with one of his 


tic English of any Scotch author, not even excepting those who had been long friends, found it occupied by a young man, well known tobe one of the best 
resident in England. The exquisite style of Hume was warmly praised shots in Paris; and most assuredly he was a good shot.—He performed all 
* He was substantially honest tov,’ said Campbell. ‘ He was, irom principle jthe feats which tradition assigns to the Chevalier St. George Ks pata ti 
and constitution, a Tory historiaa, but he makes large and liberal admissions hit the bull's eye of the target ot the usual distance, snuffed ‘a candle vith 
on the other side, When I find him coucediag to his opponents, | feel a cer-) a ball, split a bullet against the edge of a knife, and drove a nail Meow 
tainty in the main truth of his uarrative. Now, Malcolm Laing ts always carp |wall by striking the head exactly im the centre with his ball: and in fac 
ing at his opponents, and appears often in the light of a special pleader. * Hume |»Y & Urousand feats of this nature, proved himself worthy of the name ofa 
has one sentence in his history,’ said Mr. Rogers, * which all authors should first-rate shot. His amour propre was aroused by the presence of Jack 
consider an excellent specimen of his style ;’ and the venerable poet, with \whom the attendant, in presenting him with a pistol, had quietly said i 
ps alacrity, went upto the library, and brought down a volume of Hume. wom as good a shot as himself; but at each shot, instead of receiving 
e opened it at the account of the reign of James 1, ard read aloud with a from Jack the tribute of praise which he deserved, he heard Jack, in reply 
smile of satisfaction—: Such a superiority do the pursuits of literature possess (0 the exclamations of astonishment that proceeded from all in the gallery 
above every other occupation, that even he who attains but a mediocrity in! 
them, merits the pre-eminence above those thet excel the most im the common | _** No doubt that is a very good shot ; but the result would have been very 
and vulgar professions.’ ‘ Dr. Chalmers,’ continued Mr. Rogers, * went far. (illerent I've a notion, it he had a live man for his target.” 
ther thanthis. In one of his sermons here, which all the world went to hear, | This incessant calling in question his powers as a duellist, (for Jack had 
he remarked, when speaking of the Christian character. that it was above that, |"ePeated his observation three times,) at first astonished the “tireur,” and 
of the warrior. the statesman, the philosopher, and even the poet—thus placing ended by annoying him, and, at length, turning round to Jack, and looking 
ou, Campbell, above the Duke of Wellington.’ - Very good,’ said Campbell at him with an air half jeering, half tareatening, he said— 
aughing, ‘ | would place his father @ooking to Major Burns) above any ofi| Forgive me, Mr. Englishman, but it appears to me that three times 
them.’ Lt was impossible not to think of Campbell’s own lines in his Ode to you have made an observation disparaging to my courage ; will you be kind 
the Memory of Burns :— enough to give me some explanation of the meaning of your words ?” 
* O deem not ‘midst this worldly strife toh 7 binge "answered our friend, “do not, I think, require any ex- 
| planation ; they are plain enough, in my opinion, 
An idle art the poet brings ; ** Perhaps, then, sir, you will be ‘ay h 
Let high philosophy control, : Nap er Ganga to repeat them, in order 


i (that I may judge of the meaning which they wi j i 
And sages calm the stream of life, ilwhich they have been spoken,” replied 


ery 


ally to have a hit at his countrymen, on the the szore of their alleged Pharisai _ ae 
cal moderation and prudence. Burns, he maintained, had none of the pawkiness | 
characteristic of his country—he was the most unScotsmanlike Scocsman that 
ever existed. Some of us demurred to this sally, and attempted to show 
z t Burns had the national character strongly impressed upon him, and_that 
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12, 
*[ .aid,” answered Jack, with the most perfect sang froid, ** when | saw’ led into by the governments of various German states to exact a uniform rate 
you bicthe bull’s eye at each shot, that neither your hand nor your eye of duty upon imported goods, and to vest the management and collection of 
would be so steady if your pistol were pointed aginst the breast of a man in such dues in a central establishment. An explanation and short account of 
the place of a wooden partition.” ‘|this union may be useful to some, and interesting to most of our readers. 
** And why, may I ask ?” || Every tourist in Germany used to complain with very good reason of the in- 
** Because,” answered Jack, “‘it seems to me that at the moment of pull- |convenient frequency with which he was made to stop on the road to get his 
ing the trigger, and firing at a man, the mind would be seized of a kind of passportexamined. In the heart of Germany—which is made up of a cluster 
emotion likely to unsteady the hand, and consequently the aim.” \of petty states—he could scarcely travel a stage without having himself and 
** You have fought many duels ?” asked the Frenchman. jhis passport scrupulously examined by a policeman ; for, as many of the duca 
** Not one,” said Jack. , ; _ | territories are not larger than a good-sized English estate, their frontiers lie 
“ Ah,” rejoined the other, with a slight sneer, then | am not surprised) |pretty closely together. If, then, the mere pleasure tourist had to complain 
that you suppose the possibility of a man being afraid under such circum- lof this state of things, how much more reason had the merchants of the coun- 
stances.” ; : , uy to be dissatisfied, when they could not send the smallest packet of goods a 
“Forgive me,” said Jack, “ you misunderstand me. I fancy that at the \few hundred miles without having it subjected to some half dozen custom- 
moment when one man is about to slay another, he may tremble with some }ouse examinations, and having to pay upon it the same number of rates of 
other emotion than fear.” ‘ duty ? each little territory having a tariff of its own By the time, therefore, 
“Sir, I never tremble,” said the shot. / \a small parcel reached its destination, an amount of rates and duties had been 
** Possibly,” replied Jack, with the same composure ; ‘still, T am not, accumulated upon it which perhaps exceeded its value. Moreover, it took a 
convinced that at twenty-five paces, that is the—the distance at which you \very good arithmetician to calculate the amount of the sum-total of dves which 
hit the ae 8 eye, each time Pg jit had incurred ; for every state had not only a separate tariff, but a distinct coin- 
age and monetary system. allof which had to be assimilated on the bill of par- 
Tehould cels by the merchant to whom the parcel was cousigued, Hence in Germany 
inn commerce — which it Is necessary to encourage by every possible facility of tran- 
give me, U 1 doubt your word, said Jack. sit—was as complicated a business as can well be imagined 
** You mean, then, to give the lie?” 
“T merely assert the fact,” replied our friend. ® Such enormous hindrances to trade could not, in the nature of things, be con- 
“ A fact, however, which I think you would scarcely like to establish,”| tinued without some efforts towards amendment ; and Prussia being the largest 
eaid the “* tireur.” : ‘and most powerful of the German states, was therefore the best able to set re- 
“Why not?” said Jack, looking steadily at his antagonist. form on foot; which she did immediately after the battle of Waterloo had dif- 
“By proxy, perhaps 2?” : ‘used the blessings of peace throughout Europe. Before, however, beginning 
‘* By proxy, or in my own person, I care not which,” said Jack. , to correct the fiscal faults of her neighbours, she commenced amending her 
“| warn you; you would be somewhat rash.” jown. A law was promulgated on the 26th of May 1818, by which the old com- 
‘Not at all,” said Jack, ‘for I merely say what I think, and conse- mercial restrictions, which excluded certain foreign articles from the Prussian 
quently my conviction is that I should risk but little.” | market altogether, were removed, and foreign productions, whether natural or 
“Let us understand each other,” said the Frenchman, “ you repeat to, fabricated, were allowed to be freely imported, consumed, and conveyed through 
me a second time that at twenty-five paces | shonid miss my man.” |jout the whole breadth and length of the monarchy ; whilst all home produce, 
“You are mistaken, mousieur,” said Jack; “it appears to me that this) whether raw or manufactured, was tobe exported with equal freedom. Bound- 
is the fifth time I have said it.” ved, however, as Prussia is to a great extent by other territories, the new law 
**Parbleu !” said the Frenchinan, thoroughly exasperated, ** this is too would have been a dead letter, as regarded the land-carriage of goods to and 
much—you want to insult me.” from other counirics, without the concurmence of neighbouring rulers, across 
* Think as you like, monsieur,” said Jack. ‘lone or other of whose boundaries merchandise destined for Prussia would have 
** Good !” said the other; ** your hour, sir ?” to pass, and to be subjected to their customs laws. ‘The Prussian government 
** Why not now ?” said Jack. therefore sought to induce them to join in this scheme ; but so many obstacles 
** The place ?” said the other. supervened, by complexity of interests and jealousy of rights, that it was not 
** We are but five steps from the Bois de Boulogne,” replied Jack. "till after several years of incessant negociation that the object could be accom- 
** Your arms, sir ?” plished. Threats, intreaties, and concessions, however, prevailed, and at length 
“The pistol, of course,” was Jack’s answer ; ‘ we are not about to fight ‘the Prussian government was joined in its commercial scheme by the princes of 
a duel, but to decide a point on which we are at issue.” | Schwarzbourg, Sondershausen, and Schwarzbourg-Rodolstadt, the Grand Duke 
The two young men entered the cabriolets, each accompanied by @ of Saxe-Weunar, the Doke of Anhalt-Bernbourg, the Grand Duke of Meckleu- 
friend, and drove towards the Bois de Bologne. Arrived at the appointed pourg-Schwerin, and the Duke of Anhalt Dessau. Theugh nove of their prin- 
lace, the seconds wished to arrange the matter. ‘This, however, Was Very |cjpalities are by any means extensive. yet the government of Prassia had more 
ifficult; Jack’s adversary required an apology, whilst Jack maintained that \;pouble and difficulty in negociating and haggling with these petty rulers, than 
he owed him none, unless he himself was either killed or wounded ; for with all the more important states which afterwards joined the union. 
unless this happened, he (Jack) would not have been wrong. The seconds| b,..5i9, and the small territories which hang on her skirts, formed then‘a 
spent a quarter of an hour in the attempt to effect a reconciliation, but MM nucleus from which to spread the Zollverein further over the German continent. 
ly oe the at each The Prussian government preserved, and. by 1826, had included in the union 
other: to this, Jack would not consent; observing that the point ques- 
tion could not be correctly decided, if any diflerence were hate which on the cae ‘d 
the distance now to be fixed and the distance at which his antagonist had, th 
hit the bull's eye in the gallery. It was then proposed that a louis should Th ‘ed Gstrian tron- 
be thrown up, in order to decide who should shoot first; this, Jack Ras Polan pos 
ed, was totally unnecessary—that the right to the first shot naturally be land ; on the west, Prince ; on thé 


longed to his adversary; and although the Frenchman was anxious thet! ‘ 
Jack should take aanhen of this one chance, he was firm and carried his |0#!ly, on the north, Hanover and the other states which have hitherto declined 
7 to jom this useful and vast commercial union. At present, it takes in about 


oint. The ‘* garcon” of the shooting gallery had followed, and was ready |'° ; i 
fo charge the pistols, which he did with the same kind of powder, and the 8392 square miles, upon which reside a population equal to that of Great Bri- 


same kind of balls as those used by the Frenchman in the gallery a short! |tain and Treland, being about twenty-seven millions. By the year 1831, the. 


time before. The pistols, too, were the same; this condition, alone, Jack joperations of the league were fully developed 

had imposed—a sine gua non. The antagonisfs, placed at twenty-five pa-| The leading effect of the Zollverein was to render that portion of Germany 

ces from each other, received each his pistol; and the seconds retired a |which we have indicated above, as one country. ‘Throughout its entire extent 

few paces in order to leave the combatants free to fire on one another, ac- ja uniform rate of duty is charged in (aappily for clerks and book-keepers) one 

cording to the before siipulated arrangements, jsum ateither of the boundaries we have mentioned, after which the goods thus 
Jack took none of the precautions usual with duellists—he attempted (axed may be sent from one end of the united territories to another—from Aix- 


not to shield any part of his body, by position or any means; but allowed, 
his arms to hang down by his side, and presented his full front to the ene- 
my, who scarcely knew what to make of this extraordinary conduct. He: 
had fought several duels, but it had never been his lot to see such sang 
froid in any one of his antagonists; he felt as if bewildered; and Jack's) 
theory occurring to his mind, tended but little to re-assure him; in short, | 
this celebrated shot, who never missed either his man or the bull’s eye of 
the target, began to doubt his own powers. Twice he raised hts pistol, and 
twice he lowered it again. This was, of course, contrary to the laws of, 
duelling ; but each time Jack contented himself with saying, ‘* Take time, | 
monsieur! take time!” <A third time he raised his arm, and feeling 
ashamed of himself, fired. It was a moment of most painful anxiety; the: 
instant after the pistol had been fired, Jack turned to the right and to the 
left, and made a low bow to the two friends, to show that he was not! 
wounded, and then said coolly to his antagonist, “ You see, sir, | was 
right!” 

a You were,” answered the Frenchman ; ‘‘ and now fire in your turn!” | 

“ Not I,” said Jack, picking up his hat, and handing the pistol to the 
garcon; what good would it do me to shoot at you ?” 

** But, sir,” said his adversary, ** you have the right, and | cannot per-, 
nit it to be otherwise ; besides | am anxious to see how you shoot.” 

‘«* Let us understand each other,” said Jack ; ‘* I never said that | would 
hit you; I said that you would not hit me: | was right: aad, in spite of 
all the remonstrances and entreaties of the Frenchman, Jack mounted his 
cab and drove off, repeating to his friend, ‘1 told you there was a mighty! 
difference between firing at a doll and firing at a man.” Jack’s mind was! 
eased ; he had solved his problem, and also found he was not a coward. 

Hood’s Magazine. 


THE ZOLLVEREIN. | 


This word, which frequently occurs in the commercial articles of newspa- 
pers, signifies ‘ customs-confederation’ (oll, tol] or custom, an verezn, union or! 


la-Chapelle to Tilsit, and from Svettin and Dantzic to the frontiers of Switzer- 
land and Bohemia, without let or hindrance. The whole of the dues are col- 
iected and sent to a coumon and central treasury. The sam thus collected is 
periodically divided amongst the various governments which form the Zollve- 
rein. 

In the early progress of the union, the difficulty of making the division equit- 
ably and fairly, opposed a great obstacle to the fulfilment of the scheme. Af- 
ter much deliberation, the following plan was resorted to, and appears to work 
to the satisfaction of all parties :-—A basis of the calculation for appoftioning 
the gross amount of dues is formed Ly the amount of the population of each 
territory, in proportion to the amount of which the revenues are, in the main 


||allotted to each state ; but this calculation is wisely checked by the respective 


accounts kept in the line of custom-houses established upon the frontiers within 
which the confederation exists. These calculations and payments are made 
once in every three years, when each government sends to the centre of man- 
agement in Berlin an envoy or deputy to assist at the settlement of the accounts, 
and to propose such modifications or alteration in commercial taxation as time 
or change of circumstances may have rendered necessary in his particular dis- 
trict. 

It is now necessary to say a word on the nature and amount of the duties 
levied by the Zollverein. !n the first place, instead of publishing a cumbrous 
and inconvenient list of the scarcely numerable subjects of commerce,’ the 
framers of the Prussian tariff went on more comprehensive principles : they 
divided all articles of trade into five grand sections, ranging in each such things 
as had a similar origin or use. The first division includes foreign materia 
which cannot be produced within the countries of the Zollverein ; the second, 
foreign produce, which ts produced within the union ; the third, articles neces- 
sary to industy and manufactures ; the fourth, manufactured goods ; and the 
fifth, small wares. Upon the articles included in each of these sections a uni- 
form duty is levied ; but every three years those rates are altered—if possible, 
diminished, The tariff now in force | been settled on the Ist January 
1843, expires with the present year. The list of prohibited articles of import, 


confederation), and applies to an agreement which has of late years been enter-| 
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which, previous to the union, was very great, is now reduced to two—s.\It and at the dawning without even a hippopotamus having broken in upon his slum- 
laying cards. ‘bers by whispering, spreichen Douch ?"’—within his ear. Nothing in an es- 


Tne liberal commercial principles which guided and were carried into effect pecial degree had | to complain of excepting the callosity of my pillow, but 
by the Zollverein, have give a great impetus to German indostry and commer- my companion aroused me more than once to forewarn me that the rats were 
cial prosperity. Amongst other reforms, this useful league has swept away al! dancing quadrilles and minuets over his head and body ; and that, at one inter- 
tolls and other impediments which formerly obstructed the free navigation of val, they were in such right good earnest, he was certain they must be gal lop- 
Rhine and the Elbe ; and many mischievous monopolies held by companies ading. Moreover, they had manifested so much audacity as nearly to eradicate 
and city guilds no longer obstruct the healthy working of competition. a proboscis, which, according to the strictest genealogy of his family, had never 

The Zollverein has concluded treaties of commerce and navigation with been pulled, either in his own person or in those of his progenitors, but twice 
every power in the world with whom a trading intercourse is worth having, since the Norman conquest. But whether this honour had been conferred upon 
and its flag is already flyirg in al! the most important ports throughout the some choice ancestor, or whether it had been achieved since the interment of 
globe. Since 1834, the amount of dues collected has trebled. In 1843, the ‘his own father, he had not the precision to explain. , 
duties patd into the common treasury amounted to 23,121,324 thalers, equal to. We unmoored with the rising sun, and before going, we handed these desti- 
nearly £3,500,000 sterling. The commercial power which increasing prosperi- tute Indians what we could spare of our groceries, for which they were exceed- 
ty gives, will in all probability force those states who have not yet jomed the ingly grateful. 
confederation to form a part of it, and at no distant day we may expect to find What a wretched life !—comparatively cut off from all society—with nothing 
the union extending throughout the whole of the Germanic empire. but a diminutive canoe and their own exertions to depend upon. Their sole 
| occupation was turning over the turt!e whilst napping on the water. They af- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND SCENES IN ‘terwards picked them up et their leisure, and bartered them when opportunity 
SOUTH AMERICA —No. IV. presented itself, for any commodity they might bein wantof. Theirs is a hard 
All this while I have been soaring upon the eagle pinions of General Paez, °#8¢—as hard as that of the turtle they subsist upon ! 
who, from Puerto Cabello has borne me onwards to Carraccas. Not having | Extended along the gunwale, and eyeing the blue expanse, both above and 
yet bid a final adieu to the vicinage of the lagoon, I will now trouble him to ibelow, I discuveied—what ? Reader, do not imagine that J have any particu- 
convey me back in safety to our starting point. Following the example of the !#f ambition to call Spirits that have slept for centuries in the bosom of the 
bulbul, in the fictions of the Eastern Magi, which held within his beak the ta- 0C®#® from their repose within its unfathomable and translucent caves, No 
lisman’s glittering glory, which all were so anxious to recover, J claim the pri-, *8¢! thing! I have no dealings with aught that is supernatural. And, yet, I 
vilege of hopping from one twig to another, and wherever my fancy guids me ; *¢tUally beveld the great American sea-serpeut '—or, at all events, the pheno- 
the only treasure | could drop being a pen shaped from an unclarified quill, and ena which, I have not the shadow of a doubt, first gave rise to that imposin 
which would scarcely be worthy the attention of any, except, perhaps, some delusion. J had been given to understand that it was the landlord of a Hote 
Parisian chitfonier, or some doughty dustman. in Nantucket, who gave a fictitious birth to this unnatural production, hoping 
Thad not been long upon my station before one of those dispensations of thereby to attract a host of visitors; but, now that | have scrutinized the won- 
Divine Providence occurred, which will sometimes fall out in this world; as derful wonder with my own optics, | condemu that relation altogether as a fic- 
some sufferers whose opinions lean towards fatalism think, particularly where "0". Reclining on my back, with my head laterally directed, and glancing 
there is no insurance A connection of mine had embarked a large assvrtinent |? ©F the surface of the ocean, it assumed all the appearauce of an immense, 
of manufactured goods upon a remarkably fine model of a schooner called the Y's undulating body, on the verge of the horizon, heaving itself up in ndges, 
Josefita and Luicita. When they had an oversupply in La Guayra, it was al , ©X#ctly as It was represented in engravings in the newspapers, and yet not 
ways deemed good policy to forward the residue on to the branch establishment. above tour or five hundred yards from my position, My proximity to the water, 
Merchandize, arriving direct from England, cestainly could be afforded on more L*E elevated only one or two feet, and the recombent posture seemingly were 
advantageous terms, than after being stored ia the Danish warchouses of St. essential to the illusion. Was it owing to some particular state of the atmos- 
Thomas, as was the case with the principal portion of other manufactures con- iphere, in 10 degrees of north latitude, similar to the mirage of the desest, or 
signed to agents for houses of that island. The schooner left the roadsicad would it net be subjected to the test of experiment in these our colder regions ? 
with a freshening breeze ; aud, as in going to !ecward no further precaution is | We found no lwhabitant on the island but an old soldier with a wooden leg, 
requisite than to set sail and glide before the wind, the Captain, after seeing! 2d the Captain of the ill-fated Goleta. They descended to hail us from the 
that all was snug, left the tiller in charge of the steersman acd retired to his ‘beach, and were delighted that we had brought a cask or two of fresh water, 
hammock. Early in the watches of the night, (Zolus had ict a fresh body of thee bemg none at hand. We had to wade to the vessel over a bed of coral, 
wind out of his leathern-botile. By the way, can any oue tell irs coafigura- + te tmmivent danger of our persons, if not at the hazard of our lives. The 
tion! Some pretend that it embodies the form of a pair of bagpipes, but, formation is similar to one layer of ice shelving, at some distance above an- 
does not inclose so much music As the morn was approaching, the freighted other, esceedingly rough and uneven, with openings through which it would be 
craft struck hard and heavy on a ledge of rocks, scarcely visible above the [©*5¥ '° slip, unless by exercising the greatest precaution. 
ocean. She had overshot the mark by several leagues, ani was vow high| When we reflect upon the myriads of insects that have been busy, and the 
though not quite dry, upon a coral reef, being one of three islets, none of which, ages that must have elapsed, in the formation of these productions, we humble 
were much larger than the blocks upon which the houses in the city of New ourselves in the meekest submission to the plastic hand of thet Power, who can 
York are built. By some accident, the boat had been staved or broken to! create a hemisphere or dissolve a Universe by the fiat of His will. Let not the 
shivers: and there the passengers and crew, with a very short allowance of inexperienced imagine that this coral is a fac-simile of the red coral dived for 
water and provisions, were coustraiued to wait patiently for nearly a week, until ia the Indian Archipelago at vast expeuse, and of which, playthings are manu- 
a Dutch dogger that descried them by hap-hazard, as she was passing from |factured for infants cutting their teeth. ‘Though of the same genus it is of a 
Curagoa, relieved them from their perilous situation. The report was that, the |diilerent species, 1s more poruus, of a bistre colour, and of no specific value in 
schooner was nigh full of water, but, that the property might still be saved. A jcommerce. Ignorant as we are of what may be concealed within the womb of 
person who kept a ship-chandlery store, together with myself, and an enter- /uturity, how can we tll but that it may become of some utility, and be as ser- 
prising Dutchman, hired a launch, and with my servant-man, started for the vreeable as that prolific and fragrant commodity, Guano, which has latterly 
scene of the mischief. We bad not distanced the ramparts more than half a jbeen ferulizing the Liverpool journals, and, after having lain perdue for ages 
league, before the padron protested against proceeding avy further, as tie launch all us virtues and perfectious may be brought to shine upon us! Being the 
was leaky and fast letting in water; but we hushed his qualms by groping for primitive discoverer, | beg there may be no disputations about precedency 
the leak, and stopping up the hole ina workman'ike manner, Some would jwhen the vessels touch at the tsland for cargoes, for, claiming the privilége as 
have said geatlemantife ; however, it aaswered by keeping the crazy concern it do, of dividing into lots to suit purchasers, j engage that under my judicious 
afloat until we placed var feet upon terra ferina. With all this, we found it management there will be no breaking of one another's heads with lumps of 
would be impracticable to reach these newly discovered Hesperides before coral, nor wili the Zevaboe disturbances of pelting each other with clods of the 
nightfall ; so we were obliged to relinquish the idea of taking our suppers from material be renewed |! But, a truce to badinage, let us proceed to business. 
the golden fruit, and defer the acquirement uatil the followiag morning. , The goods were thoroughly saturated, but, as they were still worth over- 
We shaped our course for a small inlet, on which was bestowed the euphonic jaauling, we set about bundiing them on shore, and having pioneered where 
name of Chicheri Wichi. ‘There was nothing to greet our arrival but a smal! the passage was least likely tu be accompanied by danger, the Chandler and 
family of Indians, huddied together in a rane .a coustracted of cane-reeds, aud myself set about erecting a tent for our own especial accommodation. Whilst 
plastered over with mud; barely substantial enough to screen them from the elevating the poles, we were suddenly arrested in our work by loud and angry 
weather. They, being old cronies of the Captain, gave us a friendly reception, words that startled us, We hastened to the spot from whence they issued, and 
and according to the old Spanish fashion, professions, made us welcome to there were the two Captams with drawn kuives, cursing and making grunaces ; 
all they had—even to the calentura, with which, excepting one of the boye, the one authoritively enquiring how a mountebank had come to lose so hand- 
they were every one afflicted. In frout of tors Pelagian dwelling we kindled some a goleta, au! the otner demanding what business he had to ask the ques- 
a fire—planted some triangles firmly in the earth, to which we attached our pen~ lien Upon my intrpating them to desist, they sheathed their deadly weapons, 
dant kettle—and boiled some water for tea and its accompaniments. Arrange \and after casting upon each other a Spanish curse, with which i shall net con. 
ments were now entered into for the night. ‘Bhe man of haadspikes and wisp- jlamimae my pen, Luere were no mere tumours of war, nor talk of bloodshed 
handles—videlicet the chandler—and myself were of one mind, thatthe launch, for the remainder of that day. 
would be preferable to the dormitory on shore. So we engaged the swarthy,, Having laden the launch, ia the interim of her return, we amused ourselves 
youngster to shove us off in the canoe. Ile looked dreadfully timorous ner-, with exploring the domain and in fishing., ‘The moment | threw in my bine [ 
vous, and fearful of upsetting, asserting that he was sure neither of us were felt a siroug tugging, and dragged out a large benita | We were soon obliged 
sailors. We passed our word that we would both sit quiet, and enter onc at a to desist, Lhe surl washing our jines in among the coral, where they became so 
time, and that pacified him. No sooner were we on board than, in the phra ‘entangled as to render it impossible to extricatethem = Our territory had nought 
seology of skippers and watermen we pricked for the softest plank ; but, the whereof to make a boast, and there were few indications of spontaneous growth, 
softest plank exhibting symptoms of reseutment by pricking us im return, and |with the exception of where it was garnished with half a dozen or so bushes of 
having to contend with spars and rusty nails, we were by no means loth to re- the Palma Christi, and other stunted shrubs. ‘There were no other proprie- 
turn from whence we came. ‘The option remained with us of choosing between tors to dispute the right of soil with the emmets, and even they had spurned 
two evils—of reposing out of doors exposed to the fangs of a possible stray the earth on which they trod, and formed themselves a lodgment half terrestrial 
panther, or of taking refuge in the cottage, where nearly the whole of the and half celestial upon the highest boughs. ‘Their habitations are oval, of 
family were dying of fever, and as the Indian had two apartments, and cordially jmud, saad, and smai! bits of leaves cemented together, spongy in their nature, 
gave up one of them for oursaccommodation, we preferred the latter alterna- and persons, pacing through these miniature deserts, will soon experience a 
tive, e adventurer from Heligoland fortified himself against all con'ingen- sense of formication all over the body, unless they keep aloof from the insect 
cies by application to a small fisgun of schnaps, and having braced up his nerves, colonies. 
with the essence of the juniperberry, swore “‘ by dunder and blitzen” that he ‘The scorching rays of the sun were not tardy ia absorbing much of the 
would a thousand times rather take the chances of the dewy air. We left! moisture from the damaged articles Baize. blankets, printed calicoes from 
him, moffled in his cloak, trying to compose himself before the expiring em- Manchester, saddlery trom Liverpool, and ginghams from Paisley, had all en- 
bers: and solaced him with the persuasion that, if he shoud be molested by a joyed the benelit of an immersion in the briny wave. ‘The woollen, while only 
juager or an alligator, he had only to make the welkin ring with his stentorian |partially dry, we piled up under our tent tosleep upon. The impradence of 
voice, and we would immediately divert the attacks of the predatory monster this measure was not long in making itself apparent, or whethe: it was, that 
from him by drawing them upon ourselves. Lucky, | believe, it was for him, they had made me a donation of the calentura at Chichiri Wichi, 1 was laid 
that he had no occasion to draw upon our resources ; and he lifted himself up||upon a bed of sickness for three weeks with no hopes of a recovery. 
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You may give bim were the directions of the ckilful Dr. 


Murphy, who had been on the staff of Bolivar, ‘but you need not force them 
upon him, for nothing can save him, and it will be all one a few days hence.” 

Mine was one of those miraculous escapes, of which there were few exam- 
ples among the multitude, that were hurried to their long homes ; though I 


suffered, at intervals, for many years afterwards, more than | can well express. | 


all there was on board, and left the women and the boy massacred within its 
recesses. Frederico struggled with the waves until he gained the shore. It 
‘was then with him a race of life or death, until he reached the office of the 
|Magistrate. He laid his information before the Alcalde ; but, alas, it was too 
late io benefit them he most loved. The freebooters were arrested, six or 
seven of them drunk and carousing on the beach, on the following afternoon ; 


On the night of the third day I had fallen into my second slumber, when J) but, there was no balsam that could restore the ebbing biood of his kindred, 


was startled from my dreams by a rustling in the tent, I raised my head, and 
descried my companion with a rifle over his shoulder, bellowing that I must 
make haste, for the Indians were upon us. Half dressed as I was, with a pis- 
tol in each hand, I made one bound out of the back of the tent, and joined the 
the rest of the group, who, from a gently-rising eminence, 
some objects, that loomed large in the haziness of the atmosphere. These. 
we guessed, were three sail, (though not of the line), bearing down upon us | 
It turned out to be the Padrun of the launch, who, in a niche of the rock had 
deposited a demijohn of acqua-diente, (native rum) and was trembling, not for 
fear of losing the rum, of course, but, lest we should make beasts of ourselves, 
during his absence. Philanthropic individual! We patted him on the back, 
and gave him all the credit due for exciting our alarms. As for the innocent 
Indians, for my own part, I entertained no apprehensions from them. If a 
gander were sentry before a door-way where treasure was to be guarded, it Is 
ten to one if they would shed blood to force a passage. In the capacity of) 
soldiers they seldom misbehaved themselves; they would stand fire :—but, 
then, the bayonets—they confessed, that they abhorred those weapons—they 
were so sharp, and looked so much like needles—and they declared, it was no, 
dishonour to flee when soldiers behaved themselves so like tailors ; they were. 
confident the Spaniards only wanted to take their measure and they stood in no 
need of clothes. They will oftentimes pillage, whenever they can make the 
attempt so adroitly as to elude observation; of which, an instance took place. 
under my own eyes. | 
I had been receiving au assortment of a new style of patterns, and one or 
two cases [ had left, rather negligently, near the street. My back was turned 
towards the window, being busy posting from my journal into the ledger, when, 
I heard a gentle rattling behind me. Perceiving nothing more than usual, |) 
took no further notice; until, in a few seconds, something called me off in that, 
direction, and I at once saw that a few pieces of my new commodities had 
made an unaccountable exit. I seized a sword-stick lying in a corner, and act- 
ing as my own constable, pursued the marauder. He had reached the market. 
place. No sooner did he get a glimpse of me than he dropped part of his plun- 
der, and scampered off. Finding that I was gaining upon him, he eased him | 
self by piecemeal, and I had the good fortune to pick up ail but a small piece 
of Listados (cotton checks) of trifling value. 
Why we had been favored with the Dutchman's company had remained a 
mystery, until one morning, while soliloquizing. he grunted forth, ** By goish, 
I may as well buy her, shee all!” ‘ But where was she,” we wanted to 
know, and the laugh went merrily round against him. ‘*Oh! now we've caught 
napping. You didn’t intend us to overhear that. Why, man, instead of 
uying her, you may as well marry her at once.” “ Vot is it, dat vou do 
mean by laughing at me so—it vas dat Schooner I vastinking about?” ‘Oh, 
the Schooner was it—if ‘tis the Schooner only you want to buy, you can get 
her for an old song ; and we’ll not publish the banns of marriage until you have. 
her fairly launched out upon the sea. So, you're likely to be a long while a 
widower, old fellow, after all, don’t you think so!” Booming in as the breakers 
did incessantly upon the rocks, it was in vain to try to back her into the deep ; 
and we imagined it would require the lever of Archimedes to lift her over the 
reef, and launch her on the opposiog side. Yet the Dutchman, to his credit, 
did accomplish the undertaking at last, with the assistance of ropes, rollers, and 
propellers ; though, I would have thought it as herculean a labour as removing) 
one of the largest blocks of stone from the Cyclopwan ruins of Greece. 
Having, in completing our last shipment, given our launch somewhat the re- 
semblance of a diminutive hay-stack, we stretched our limbs upon the top—in- 
voking the downy Goddess to set her seal upon our eyelids. Luna was beam- 
ing bright, and we glided along the water as a Railroad engine, that has had. 
the hysterics, and is out of breath (I dislike a!l hacknied similes). If anything 
could have disturbed my peace of mind, and the satisfactivn I felt at having 
done my duty, it must have been a simple and single-hearted proposition 
broached to the Captain by his bulky and unseemly looking Mate How easy, 
he insinuated, it would be to topple us both overboard, and vobody be any the, 
wiser; but, put it down either for an accident or an incident. I wonder if this 
was one of the gang of miscreants that, shortly afterwards, were implicated ia 
a work of butchery that thrilled every one with horror. 
An honest and hard-working German had married a Creole, and they set up 
a Pulperia in a seaboard village, (Cheronia), some eight or ten leagues to wind | 
ward of the port. These Pulperias are inferior groceries such as would grace 
an Irish cabin, always barring the pig. A dilapidated counter, and a disgrace-) 
ful floor, one or two wortm-eaten shelves, garnished with a few branches of) 
plantains, and some foaves of coarse black sugar (papelone), and you have the 
whole equipment. I refer to the lowest class, the superior ones are a shade or 
two better. Frederico, the German, in addition, was a vender of dry goods' 
and hardware. He had amassed some money. and bore a character for up- 
rightness and integrity. He ingratiated himseJf with the foreigners by occa- 
sionally supplying us with fruits, such as oranges, cocoa nuts, and the Acqua-| 
cata or Alligaton pear, which is a fine relish for breakfast, butter being imme-| 
diately rendered rancid and oily by the excessive caloric that prevails; the’ 
acqua-cata takes its place upon the table. Between the green rind and the 
stone, there is half an inch im the thickness all round, unctuous. This is the, 
vegetable-butter, which lacks nothing but the addition of a few grams of salt; 
to make it both palatable and delicious. It is a very prosperous gale that is 
not checkered by a storm; and Frederico soon experienced the truth of this 
axiom to his cost. Hus better half and her sisters had long stipulated with him 
for an excursion ; and presuming that it would not make them less acceptable! 
to their mercantile connections, they slipped a bag of money into the boat along 
with their change of clothes. They set out from Cheronia anticipating nothing! 
but kind looks and affectionate caresses. A lad being put in charge of the! 
tiller, Frederico trimmed the sails, and managed the boat himself; and the 
shore yielded back the echo to their gladsome voices. About half way some’ 
fiends in human shape rowed off towards them as if upon a friendly mission. | 
No sooner had they got within gunshot than Frederico recognized among them) 


a mulatto, one of the greatest robbers in the neighbourhood ; and, consequent-| 
ly, felt a foreboding of what were their drift and intentions. Without pausing, 

meditation, he disencumbered himself of his shoes and jacket, plunging into’ 
the water, and swam onwards towards the shore. Meanwhile the savages had 


\that had fled from their bodies and gone for ever. 

The damaged articles were brought up to the store, and I made the most [ 
could of a bad business. ‘These receptacles for merchandize are neither so 
lofty. nor so spacious, as they ought to be. All such inconveniences may be 


were gazing at jattributable to the high price of labour. One of the partners in the firm of 


Jones, Powles & Co., observed to me, that, “ it was difficult to prevail upon 
the negroes to open their mouths for less than a dollar; and it would be pre- 
posterous to expect that they would shut them again for less than another.”’ 
[ rejoined, ‘‘ Come then, let us seal their lips with a third dollar, and now they 
are shut keep them so, in the same manner that they place a penny-weight 
upon a dead man’s eyelids.” All the buildings are composed of small stones 
and mud mixed together. The walls are thick, and they are constructed by 
means of square wooden boxes, which are filled, taken off, removed, and filled 
again, leaving as many loop holes as if they had been crenelled, which are 
plastered up at leisure. They are then whitewashed inside and out ; and the 
glare of the sun reflected from the walls cannot but have a most injurious effect 
upon the visual organs. 

The description of manufactures most sought after were blankets and Osna- 
burhs, the latter of which were in requisition for making loose trowsers and 


lovemalls for the peones and calletes. These were German; I have likewise 


seen Osnaburhs trom Arbroath, Creas, Casserillos and Platillos, women’s fine 
stockings all Hamburgh and Bremen invoices. I was astonished that Irish 


jlinens should stand so little chance against them, having myself shipped quan- 


tities for the Brazils, during my apprenticeship in Liverpool, where I remained 
seven years for the benefit of a commercial ecucation. Saddlery and hardware, 
besides a variety of others, some of which have already been enumerated. 
Saddles were never without holsters—no one, on a journey, ever rode without 
them—and if they did chance to be minus a brace of pistols, two bottles of 
gicger beer answered the purpose equally well. Apropos of beer, the natives 
were addicted to guzzling Liverpcol bottled beer, whenever they could afford 
to pay for it; and tne only line of demarcation they drew between it and cham- 
pagne was, that they distinguished one as cerveza blanca, (white beer), and the 
other as cerveza nera, (black beer). JTlats or woollens were liable to much 
damage from an insignificant looking insect (the conthena) which has been 
known to pierce through the folds of a bale of woollens in twenty-four hours. 


their destructive maws ; a sprinkling of pepper will retard their ravages. A 
complaint having been instituted against their encroachments by a governor of 
Lima, in some of his despatches to Madrid, the colonial minister misconceiving 
his meaning, and supposing them, from the description, to be an army of ma- 
rauding Indians, in his next instructions ordered the Viceroy of Peru to take 
up arms and march, without delay, against the invaders. Excepting where 
very great nicety is practised, cockroaches infest the houses, and run races over 
the wells; the hooded cockroach, having a covering over its hody similar to 
that of a tortoise, is particularly noxious from the offensive odour it emits. 
And beware of centipedes, for il, in inspecting a box of goods, your hand settle 


‘‘upon one that has immerged itself between the crannies, and you should be 


bitten, a fever would supervene. There are gigantic spiders that make war 


‘lupon the cockroaches. | have often watched them with attention. Their sys- 


tem is cautiously to approach, then, pausing for a few seconds, they strike at 
their victim and retire, and so continue until the cockroach trembles on the 
borders of eternity. | have noticed a smaller spider, which employs a different 
method to fasten upon his prey. He is furnished with a pair of nippers, and 
lays hold of his quarry :n the same way that a matron secures the lumps of 
white sugar with the tongs, ere they become liquified by the melting dilution 
of congo or souchong. At other moments, he swings himself by a filament of 
his web from a protruding beam, or the brancl of a tree ; and whilst waving to 
and fro, darts and seizes upon any heedless gnat or fly that may be passing. 

Whilst dilating upon the curiosities of nature, let us not overlook the handy. 
craftof man. Among the public sates of privateering property, there were 
nick-nacks which evidently had been put together with some other intention 
than that of being disposed of by auction in Puerto Cabello. Two iron safes 
had been knocked down to an Italian gentleman of the name of Zuluago, 
studded all over with polished knobs, being of an immense weight, great ex- 
pectations began to be indulged in as regarded the intrinsic value of their con- 
tents. The obstacle, to the gratification of excited curiosity, was that no one 
could open them. Massive keys there were, three to each safe; but where to 
begin, or where to end, was the problem that could not be solved. Zuluago 
wearied out with repeated and fruitless experiments, issued a notification that 
he would make a present of one of the iron chests to the fortunate person who 
should stumble upon the ‘open sesame,” and unlock the other. There was a 
young fellow, a clerk in an office, who bragged of having a mechanical twist in 
his noddle, though some averred it was only a crank in his cpanium. He un- 
dertook the operation. ‘That he had some pretensions to the science of locks 
and keys, may he inferred from the rumour that was current of his early history. 
Trumpet-mouthed Fame had given him the credit of having been articled to 
his father, wao was a blacksmith; but the drunken sire dismissed him for steal- 
ing sparks from the smith, and carrying them away in his pocket-handkerchief. 
Out of revenge he entered one morning when his progenitor was more than 
usually intoxicated, and attempted to shoe him with hob-nails, as he had often 
seen the farmers shoe horses. Beforo the task was half completed, the prick- 
ing had awakened the son of Vulcan from his lethargy ; and the juvenile aspi- 
rant was precipitately obliged to leave an unfinished job. The father, who was 
a good-humoured votary of Bacchus,avowed that what he lost in iron he might 
have saved in leather, had not the precocious scamp been so awkward about his 
business. His schoulmaster discovering he had a fondness for writing, chal- 
lenged his old dad to make as many pot-hooks and hangers in a month as he 
could in half an hour, or half so crooked ; and, after this fashion, by degrees, 
he mounted the ladder of preferment, untii he settled down into a seoheesed 
paper-scratcher. It was suggested to Zuluago that he could be no loser by the 
bargain, as the locks could be the né plus ultra for another, and a still more 


\|confidential purpose. The hinges were obdurate, and near a week had slipped 


away before the first spring flew open to the touch. After innumerable prod- 
dings, the other ramifications ceased to be an enigma. Here was the upshot—in 
lieu of ingots of gold and silver, the mountain in labour disgorged a bevy of 


umstance of his having been united to a Jovely young wife ; and 


boarded the launch, and the barbarity that was exercised towards its inmates |trumpery looking glasses. The consolation offered to Zuluago arose from the 


certainly could not have been calculated upon by any husband, They pillaged! 


They are no patrons of literature ; books or parchments are a bonne bouche for. 
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i played truant from La Guayra, it was reported that he fastened ber up, leav-||Angel of Death, thus euurted; 4see indeed and in truth come, he has only to 


ing an orifice in the door sufficiently capacious for whatever she stood in want 
of 


finish that which has been so well begun ; he passes his flery hand over the 
‘brain of the victim, and lets him rave for a season, but all chance-wise, of peo- 


Specie, any lower than doubloons and dollars, came under the denomination ple and things once dear, or of people and things indifferent. Once more the 


of macoquina ; and was subedivided into pecettos, riales, medios, and quartil-' poor fellow is back at his home in the fair Provence, and sees the sundial that 


los ; and from its having been so clipped and disfigured was not pleasant count- 
ing when large payments had to be turned over. Here and there we find peo- 
ple who are not devoid of taste. | remember once pressing a small investment 
of gaudy gown pieces upon a purchaser. ‘* Our women don't deck themselves 
like leopards and tizers,”’ 
as these!" The American engineer Perkins'’s wave-pattern was tm much 
vogue ; and one merchant who was magniloquent in all his transactions be- 
witched his correspondents by soliciting them to forward him ‘such patterns 
as would be must adapted fur a climate, whose sun was seldom obscured by 
crowds!" The misguided man meant clouds; but, in his hurry to get dinner, 
he wrote crowds, and left it so, without correction. After all he did not go far 
astray ; for, in so vast a territory, with only three millions of inhabitants, it 
would be marvellous if the sun had been obscured by crowds of any thing but 
parrots ! 


CAIRO AND THE PLAGUE. 


Very soon after my arrival I went to the house of the Lavantine, to whom 
my credentials were addressed. At his door several person (ali Arabs) were 
hanging about and keeping guard. It was not till after some delay, and the 
passing of some coinmunications with those in the interior of the citadel, that 
{ was admitied. At length, however, | was conducted through the court and 
up a fligtt of stairs, and finally into the apartment where business was trans- 
acted. The room was divided by an excellent, substantial fence of iron bars, 
and behind this grille the banker had his station. The truth was, that from 
fear of the plague he had adopted the course usually taken by European resi- 
dents, and had shut himself up “ in strict quarantine,”—that is to say, that he 
had, as he hoped, cut himself off from all communication with infecting sub 
stances. The Europeans long resident in the East, without any, or with 


stood in his childhood’s garden—sees part of his mother, and the long-since- 
forgotten face of that little dead sister—(he sees her, he says, on a Sunday 
morning, for all the church bells are ringing); be looks np and down through 
the universe, aud owns it well piled upon bales of cotton, and cotton eternal 


observed he, ‘ why do they send us such gew-gaws||—so much so, that he feels—he knows—he swears that he could make that 


winning hazard, if the billiard table would not slant upwards, and if the cue 
‘were a cue worth playing with ; but it is vot—it’s acue that won't move— 
his own arm won't muve—in short, there's the devil to pay in the brain of the 
| poor Levantine, and, perhaps,the next night but one he becomes the * life and 
‘'the soul” of some squalling jackal family, who fish him out by the foot from his 
| shallow and sandy grave 
| Better fate was mine ; by some happy perverseness (occasioned perhaps by 
//my disgust at the notion of being received with a pair of tongs), I took it into 
_ my pleasant head that all European notions about the contagion were thorough- 
ly unfounded —thet the Plague might be providential, or ** epidemic” (as the 
‘phrase it), but was not contagious, and that I could not be killed by the tooch 
of a woman's sleeve, nor yet by her blessed breath. I therefore determined 
||that the Plague should not alter my habits and amusements in any one respect. 
Though | came to this resolve from impulse,! think that | took the course which 
was in effect the most prudent, for the cheerfulness of spirits which I was thus 
enabled to retain, discouraged the yellow winged Angel, and prevented him 
from taking a shot at me. ! however so far respected the opinion of the Eu- 
ropeans, that 1 avoided touching, when I could do so without privation or in- 
‘convenience. This endeavour furnished me with a sort of amusement as I 
| passed through the streets The usual mode of moving from place to place 
in the city of Cairo, is upon donkeys, of which great numbers are always in 
readiness, with donkey-boys attached. I had two who constantly (until one 
of them died of the Plague) waited at my door upon the chance of being want- 
}ed. I found this way of moving about exceedingly pleasant, and never at- 


scarcely any exception, are firmly convinced that the plague is propagated by) tempted any other. I had only to mount my beast, aud tell my doukey-boy the 
contact and by contact only—that if they can but avoid the tuuch of an infect-) point for which | was bound, and instantly | began to glide on at a capatal 
ing substance, they are safe, and if they cannot, they die. his belief induces \jace. ‘The streets ef Cairo are not paved in any way, but strewed with a dry 
them to adopt the contrivance of putting themselves in that state of siege which) sandy soil so deadening to sound that the foot fail of the donkey could scarcely 
they call * Quarantine.” It is a part of their faith that metals aud bempen) be heard. There is no trottoir, and as you ride through the streets, you min- 


rope, and also, I fancy, one or two other substances, will not carry the infec-| gle with the people on foot ; those who are in your way, upon being warned 


tion: and they likewise believe that the germ of pestilence which lies in an 
infected substance, may be destroyed by submersion in water, or by the action 
of smoke. They therefore guard the doors of their houses with the utmost 
care against intrusion, and condemn themselves and all the members of their 
family, including any European servants, toa strict imprisonment within the 
walls of their dwelling. ‘Their native attendants are not allowed to enter at 
all, but they make the necessary purchases of provisions, which are hauled 
up through one of tle windows by means of a rope, and are then soaked in 
water. 

I knew nothing of these mysterious, and was not therefore prepared for the 
sort of reception which | met with. I advanced to the iron fence, and putting 


_|by the shouts of the donkey-boy, move very slightly aside so as to leave youa 
narrow lane tbrough which you pass at a gallop. In this way you glide on de- 
| |lightfully in the very midst of crowds, wien being inconvenienced or stopped 
for a moment ; it seems to you that it is not the donkey but the donkey boy 
who wafts you on with his shouts through pleasant groups and air that feels 
thick with the fragrance of burial spice. ‘* Eh! Sheik,—Eh! Bint,—regga- 
jlek—shumalek, &c., &c —O old man, O virgin, get out of the way on the 
‘right—O virgin, O old man, get out of the way on the left,—this Englishman 
comes, he comes, he comes !’’ The narrow alley which these shouts cleared 
for my passage made it possible, though difficult, to go on for a long way with- 
‘out touching a single person, aud my endeavours, to avoid such contact were 


my letter between the bars, politeiy proffered it to Mr. Banker. Mr. Banker) g sort of game for me in my loneliness, which was not without interest. If I 


” 


received me with a sad dejected look, and not “with open arms,” or with 
any arms at all, but with—a pair of tongs !—lI placed my letter between the 
iron fingers which picked it up as if it were a viper, and conveyed it away to 
be scorched and purified by fire and smoke. I was disgusted at this reception, 
and at the idea that anything of mine could carry infection to the poor wretch, 


who stood on the other side of the grille—pale and trembling, and already | 
meet for Death. I looked with something of the Mehometan's feeling upon) | 
these little contrivances for eluding Fate ; and in this instance at least they 


were vain ; a few more days and the poor money.changer who had strived to 
guard the days of his life (as though they were coins) with bolts and bars of 
iron—he was seized by the Plague and he died. 

To people entertaming such opinions as these respecting the fatal effect of 


contact, the narrow and crowded streets of Cairo were terrible as the easy slope || 


that leads to Avernus. The roaring Ocean and the beetling crags owe some- 
thing of their sublimity to this—that if they be tempted, they can take the 
warm life of aman. ‘To the contagionist, filled as he is with the dread of final 
cause8, having no faith in Destiny, nor in the fixed will of God, and with none 
of the devil-may-care indifference which might stand him instead to creeds— 


got through a street without being touched, I won ; if 1 was touched, I lost,— 
lost a duce of a stake, according to the theory of the Europeans, but that I 
deemed to be all nonsense,—I only lost that game, and would certainly win the 
mext. n. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 


[We give below the translation of a second Extract from the Ist vol. of a 
‘work, soon to be published, entitled : “ Vicende di un Gentiluomo ne’ due 
'‘Mondi, in connessione co’ correlativi eventi politicin e militari del suo tempo, 
'scritte da lui medesimo nella sua eta di settantun’ anni, e dedicate a'S. M. Fer. 
dinando 11, re del regno delle Due-Sicilie.”’} 

Having given in a preceding Chapter a general idea of the origin, character 
and the true causes of the real glory of the so called * Napoleon the Great,” 
|| recommence the recital of my adventures, and repeat that there will be found 
in the present chapter and the one that follows, the most incontestable demon- 
strations of the historical exactness of what I have said, and will have to say, 
of that strange human phenomenon. 


to such one, every rag that shivers in the breeze of a Plague-stricken city has) 


this sort of sublimity. If by any terrible ordinance he be forced to venture 
forth, be sees Death dangling from every sleeve, and as he creeps forward he 
poises his shuddering limbs between the imminent jacket that is stebbing at 
his right elbow and the murderous pejisse that threatens to mow him clean 
down, as it sweeps along on his left. " But most of all he dreads that which 
most of all he should love—the touch of a woman's dress, for mothers and 
wives hurrying forth on kindly errands from the bedsides of the dying, go 


slouching along through the streets more willfully and less courteously than) 


the men. For awhile it may be that the caution of the poor Levantine may 
enable him to avoid contact, but sooner or later, perhaps, the dreaded chance) 
arrives ; that bundle of linen, with the dark tearful eyes at the top of it, that 
labors along with the voluptuous clumsiness of Grisi—she has touched the poor 
Levantine with the hem of her sleeve! from that dread moment his peace is 
gone ; his mind for ever hanging upon the fatal touch, invites the blow which 
he fears ; he watches for the symptoms of plague so carefully, that sooner or 
later they come in trath. The parched mouth is a sign—his mouth is parch- 
ed ; the throbbing brain—his brain does thrub ; the rapid pulse—he touches) 
his own wrist (for he dares not ask counsel of any man lest he be deserted), 
he touches his wrist, and feels how his frighted blood goes galloping out of his 
heart ; there is nothing but the fatal swelling that is wanting to make his sad 
conviction complete ; immediately he has an odd feel under the arm—no pain, 
but alittle straining of the skin ; he would to God it were his fancy that were 
strong enough to give him that sensation ; this is the worst of all ; it now seems; 
to him that he could be happy and content with his parched mouth, and his 
throbbing brain and his rapid pulse, if only he could know that there was no 
swelling under the left arm; but dares he try !—in a moment of calmness and 
deliberation he dares not, but when for a while he has writhed under the tor- 
ture of suspense, 2 sudden strength of will drives him to seek and know his 
fate ; he touches the gland and find the skin sane and sound, but under the 
Cuticle there lies a small lump like a pistle bullet that moves as he pushes it. 
Oh! but is this forall certainty, is this the sentence of death! feel the gland 
of the other arm ; there is not the same lump exactly, yet something a little 
like it ; have not some people glands naturally enlarged !—would to Heaven) 
he were one! So he.doesfor himself the work of the Plague, and when: he) 


I have already stated that the Neapolitan cavalry, to which I was attached, 
arrived towards the end of April, 1796, at Lodi, where a proclamation of Buona- 
parte was being secretly circulated. On the 9th of that month, that is a few 
days after having received the Command in Chief of the Army, be had beatea 
the Serdinian-Austrians at Montenotte, as was done by Massena , Augereau, 


| and Laharpe, on the 14th, at Mellesimo and Dego, and soon after by Massena 


and Serrurier at Mondovi. Buonaparte had also sent out a second proclama- 
‘tion to his soldiers, telling them, amongst other things : 

| But, Soldiers, you must not deceive yourselves ; you have done nothing, 
since there is still something for you to do ; neither Turin nor Milan are yours : 
ithe ashes of the vanquishers of the Tarquins are yet trod under foot by the 
ins of Basseville* .... (Buonaparte thought of going to Rome)... . 
|But the pillagers shall be pitilessly shot , several have been already . . . Peo- 
iple of Italy ! the French army comes to éreak your chains ; the French are the 
friends of all people. With confidence come join our standards ; your 
\perty, your religion, and your customs shall be religiously respected. We will 
‘make war as generous enemies, and our anger is on/y agaist the tyiants who 
ien:lave you.” 

Iu this state of things, the Neapolitans, acting in concert with the Austrians, 
jafter having been for several days employed in making reconnoiters not less 
‘dangerous than useless, occupied Valencia. There the news was received that 
the Piedmontese had entirely separated themselves from the cause of Austria, 
stipulating an armistice with the French in Cherasco. “ The Piedmontese 
Army,” says, Norvins, “‘ was partly cestroyed and partly discouraged : the re- 
volutionary fever was gaining the heart of the country, 4c." The Prince of Ca- 
rignano bound himself to send a Plenipotentiary to Paris to open a treaty for 
definitive peace,which was afterwards signed the 13th of May. To obtain 
this peace Piedmont was forced to give up Savoy, the Earldom of Nice, and 
the Territory of Tenda : and this was the “ resurrection of the Roman Em- 
pire!’ More ; not only did that priuce bind himself to withdraw entirely from 
the coalition, but also to maintain the freedom of communicatiun between 
France and her army in Italy, to make the Neapolitans evacuate Valencia, that 
it might remain in the power of the French until they had passed the Po, and 


* Nicholas John Hugon de Basseville’ French Ambassador at Rome, was there ase 
sassinated in 1793, 
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to demolish the fortresses of Susa, Brunette, and Exiles; so that the Alps were! of Venice had declared its neutrality. ‘The Avstrians violated it, taking posi- 
no longer to be a barrier between France and Italy. | tion in Peschiera Buonaparte wrote to the Directory, under date of the 7th 


The passage of the Po was commenced the 7th May, by Lannes, and on| June; and speaking of the Venetians, said : “ The truth of the affair of Pes- 
the 9th was effected by the whole army. | chiera is that Beaulieu has cowardly decerved them (the Venetians). He asked 

On the same day, Buonaparte signed a suspension of arms with the Duke of; for the passage of 50 men, and then took possession of the city!” With re- 
Parma, which cost the latter twelve millions of francs, twenty paintings by, gard to this, Mons. de Norvins reasons thus: ‘* The occupancy of an armed 
Michael-Angelo and Correggio, 1600 horses, various magazines of wheat and! place like Peschiera, in a neutral country, required in @ military point of view 
horse-feed, and also 400 more artillery horses taken from the city of Piacenza @ reparation, altho’ the Venetian government was not responsible for the per- 
alone. of the Austrian General. Waris an exact science, the combinations of 


Ten millions of francs more were paid by the Duke of Modena for an Armis-| which no moral consideration, in similar circumstances, can overthrow From 
tice, although there had been no war. | the inexorable Jaws of war, Buonaparte was obliged to inflict on the Venetians 

The French, after having passed the Po, went te attack Pizzighettone wherce the same injury that they had received, or tolerated from the Austrians. Sha 
they were repulsed by the White Devils,* who covered the retreat of Beaulieu, Tolerated! And could the Venetians contend with the Austrians ! Is impo- 
until the bridges were raised. They then went to Codogno, where the white tency a crime ? Should the offended suffer the punishment due to the offender? 
devils again opposed them in an obstinate and g orious combat, during whieli “* Cowardly deceived,” and insulted by the Austrians—Wwas it for this that the 
General Laharpe was killed, and the Neapolitan Colonel Prince di Moliterno, Venetians incurred the indignation of the French? ... But, no moral con- 
lost an eye froma gun shot. | sideration ...? Has the law of nations then consecrated the principle of the 

On the 10th of May, the French stormed the bridge of Lodi, which was fol-| legitimacy of immorality in war? But war is an exact science..../ And 
lowed by the famous battle on the Adda, in which I received a wound onthe what connexion Is there between Strategetical Sciences, and the laws of moral- 
right side of the neck, and the taking of Lodi was succeeded by the revolu-| ity? Is there then no difference between the right to vem wi repellere, aud the 
tion of Milan in their favour. |'punishment of an innocent neutral power! And shall this innocent neutral 

At Lodi, Buonaparte received a despatch dated the 7th May, in which the power be punished by one of the belligerents, for the only reason that she has 
Executive Directory of France expressed the intention of dividing the Army, ®een offended by the other, and had not the power to avenge herself! Pshaw! 
of Italy into two parts ; giving one to Kellermann to act upon the Milanese, Are these the principles of a nation that aspires to the first rank amongst civ- 
and the other to Buonaparte to move against Leghorn, Rome and Naples | lized people—to military glory—to the title of liberator of oppressed nations ? 
leaving to the Commissaries Garreau and Saliceti the power of regulating the Poor Italy, succoured by such liberators '.-.- The fact is, that Buonaparte 
movements of the army, as granted to thein by the decree of the 9th Floreal/|wanted a pretext to destroy the Venetian Government, and he found one, after- 
(29th April.) ; and, speaking of Rome, the Jirectory added : | wards justified by the logic of Mons. de Norvins. 

“ Some of those beautiful monuments, those statues, those pictures, those ‘Towards the end of May, the King of Naples had concluded, through the 
medals, those Libraries, those Madonnas of silver, and even their bells, will re-, Prince Belmonte Pignatelli, an armistice, obliging himself to withdraw his sol- 
pay us forthe expense which your visit will cost.” This is the noble language) diers from the army of Beaulieu, aid his ships from the English fleet, as well 
of the French Government, and these were the noble instructions executed by| as to revoke the order given for the departure of 50,000 men for Lombardy. 
the “ greatest Captain of the age,”’ who proclaimed respect for the property’ These sacrifices were made by that Monarch less through fear of a French in- 
and religion of the Italians, whilst stealing not only the ancient monuments, Yasion than of an insurrection in his own kingdom, already infected with a re- 
of their genius, but even their Madonnas of silver and their church-bells ! And, pudlicanism which seemed incurable. he cavalry, therefore, commenced its 
the great Captain did not fail te add to his glorius trophies the /el/s and the Ma-| retreat towards the Tyrol! by the way of Valleggio; and in the camp of Rover- 


donnas ! ; |,velia, where we halted some days in expectation of stores, an occurrence hap- 
The contemplated division of his army, however, didnot please him, and, pened to me which caused my desertion. . 
the 14th of the same month, he answered the Directory : | We were suffering from hunger. I had received the precious gift of two 


** If [have to refer all my actions to the Commissaries of the Government ;| boiled eggs. One was already devoured, and as I was raising the second to 
if they have the power to change my movements, and take away or give me) give it the same destination, a hand passed over my shoulder and snatched it. 
a need no longer expect any good results. If you weaken your means [t was natural that 1 should resent a joke, to which hunger gave the importance 
by dividing your forces ; if you destroy in ltaly the unity of military thought, of an insupportable assault. { turned towards the aggressur, who had already 
I say it with displeasure, you will have lost the most favourable opportunity| swallowed the egg, and insulted him ; he returned tue insult and worse, until 
of imposing laws on Italy.” To impose laws, in the unity of the military) epithets were used that no soldier could suffer, and swords were drawa. My 
thought of the sublime and honourable Corsican, to day the demigod of gene-| adversary fell, and I was confined in a tent, which served as a prison. 
rous belle France, was the same as to give Italy Independence and Liberty! | ‘There already existed between me and three of my companions, Jacobinized 

The same day, 13th of May, that the treaty of peace with Piedmont was hke myself, (amongst whom was a young Abruzzese of the highest merit) an 
signed in Paris, Buonaparte entered Milan, the keys of which were brought) understanding not to returu to Naples after the conclusion of the peace with 
to him at Lodi by Mr. Melzi, afterwards appointed by him Chief of the Go- the French, but either to remain in that part of Italy already occupied by them, 
vernment. or to pass into l’rance. ‘he news of my arrest inspired these iriends with the 

** Let the people (exclaimed he in another proclamation to his soldiers) be foolish fear, that I might have the weakness to reveal the plot, in order to be 
without anxiety : we are the friends of every people, and more particularly of pardoned, if 1 saw myself in danger of receiving a severe punishment. This 
the descendants of Brutus. Scipio, aad the great men, whom we have taken) idea determined them upon immediate desertion ; aud the night following they 
for our models (as highway robbers!) Rebuild the Capitol, place there the presented themselves at the door of my tent, all mounted, and one leading my 
statues of those heroes who gave it celebrity, awaken the Roman people benumb- own horse completely saddied. Telling my guardian that they had orders 
ed by several centuries of slavery, such wiil be the fruit of our victories ; they to take me before the Colonel, who was quartered in a country house at about 
shall make an epoch for posterity You will have the undying glory of chang-, a mile from there, they made me mouut, and we all started at a hard galop 
ing the surface of the most beautiful part of Europe... .!" | ‘The night was dark ; and my companions, wishing to avoid Mantua in front, 

On the 23d of May he wrote to the Directory : * You can now count upon jand Caste! Novo behind us, places through which the Austrians were making 
six or eight millions, silver or gold, ingots or jewels, which are at your disposi- |their retreat, and desiring to enter the Vevetian territory, where the Austrians 
tion at Genoa. You can dispose of that sum, which is superfluous for the! /had no jurisdiction, took a side-road which led, as they thought, to Verona ; 
wants of the army. If you so desire, I will have one million remitted to Dale |but, missing the way, we resolved to tarry during the night in a cross-road 
for the army of the Rhine. . . . The troops are satisfied... . Pillage is over-shadowed by trees and away from sight, hoping to tind at day-break a 
repressed (ineaning that it was the order of the day,) and discipline and aban-, guide from »mongst the peasants of the neighbourucod. Our plan proved 
dance reign in this glorious army.’’ Hence the Corsican was not contented) /marvellously suceessful. In the morning a countryman informed us that we 
with what was necessary for his army ; he wanted the superfluous, to imitate, were ata short distance from an Austrian camp, and told us thet we could avoid 
Scipio and Brutus, and give evidence of his respect for the property and per-) it by ascending the mountain of Peri, at the foot of which we then were, 
sons of the Italians ; as if the forced and superfluous contributions he levied whence we could descend directiy into Verona. In fact,after an hour's ascent 
on the pacific Italians, were only presents made through feelings of fraternity, we found ourselves at the top of the mountain, from whence was to be seen in © 
and friendship. And it is of such a robber that the apotheosis is made at the the plains beneath and opposite to the road followed by us, the camp of which 
present day, in France and other countries! ‘the good man had spoken. We had taken the precaution to remove our saddle- 

Norvins says: ‘In the midst of feasts and triumphs, the fine arts which cloths, turn our coats inside out, and turn down the brims of our hats; so that 


{ constitute their most beautiful ornaments, were not neglected by the Victor. at a distance we wou'd sooner have been taken for contrabandists than military 
e. He considered as his most resplendent trophies these master-pieces of Italian deserters. Neither could the Austrians nor the Neapolitans reach us without 
Pasa painting, the precious monuments of the return of civilization in Europe, as turning the mountain. We had already entered oa the other hand, the 
ae weil as those of Greek sculpture, the ancient testimonials of Roman prowess.) Venetian territory ; and these considerations itduced us to halt at a country 
a: | But all this was Italian, not French glory, unless a spoliation, the cousequence, tavern, where we found egys, cheese and wine for ourselves, aud feed for our 
at 4 of a conquest, is called glory. Heuce the Italians were a conguered people) horses. Here we were informed that ou descending the mountain’ towards 


without being enemies; hence War was made against the [talians, not the, Verona, we should find on our Jeft a delightful plantation and veautiful country 
Austrians: hence they were promised liberty, peace, respect, independence,’ iouse, with groves, and meclined enclosures, where the proprietor, Count An- 
sovereignty, to induce them to allow themselves to be robbed, in silence, and tonty Perez, of Verona, often repaired to hunt deer, aud every kind of game, 
with gratitude, of all that they held most dear! .. . And all this was the jwhich he delighted in catching alive with uets skiliolly disposed for the pur- 
work of an Jtalian, placed at the head of the army by the French government, pose’ We returued our thanks, and leading our horses, found ourselves in 
to oe to Italy the sincerity of its promises ; aud who was that Italian? Na-) little more than half au hour at the Count’s house. Here we thought to take 
poleon Buonaparte! And so much perfidy is heroism forthe French ! | test, and fix upon a plan whereby to prevent our entering into Verona in equip- 

The citadel of Milan had vot surrendered, and Maniua, the bulwark of Italy,, ments which would expose vs to unpleasant Lumiliations. An old woman, 
was in the power of the Austrians. Buonaparte, however, only feared the no-| who opened the door for us, took fright at ovr appearance; but encouraged 
bles and the priests, who on all sides were raising their heads, and were re-| by our polite manners, introduced us into the court-yard, put our horses under 
pressed, certainly, more by the arms of the Italians themselves, than by French) the care of one of the servants, and asked us if we wished refreshments. A 
bayonets. These bayonets, in civil commotions, served less to oppose than to, golden crown was then put into her hand for her to procure us something to 
punish them when already suppressed ; as the commotions themselves fur-eat. ‘* Oh! no,” said she, * { have orders from my master to treat any gen- 
nished pretexts for levying new contributions. Brescia, a Venetian city con | (leman arriving here with as much atiention as I would himself,” and on the 
taining 60,000 inhabitants, dissatisfied with the oligarchical sway of the nobil-| instant she commenced making preparations to give us a good repast. I then 
ity, called the French to her aid, and Buonaparte sent forth from Brescia) asked her for writing materials, and wrote a note to the Count, conceived in 
another proclamation, saying: “It is to deliver the most beautiful country of||such a manner as to inspire a good opinion, and@t the same time excite his 
Europe trom the yoke of iron of the haughty house of Austria, that the French) curiosity tosee us ‘The issue could not have been more successful. The 
army has braved obstacles the most difficult to overcome. . . . The Religion,| attendant, who carried the letter, brought us @ verbal! answer to the effect that 


I the Government (of Venice,) property, customs shall be respected . . . . the jon the fo!lowing morning we would be visited by the Count. The Steward, 
z oF French soldier is only terrible to the enemies of liberty aud of his Govern- jwho was the husband of the good woman that had received us, got orders at 
ae ment... . !” : ithe saine time to show us the best rooms, give us the best beds, and treat us 
ime A fine reasoning, entirely French, deserves to be noticed here. The Senate||with the utmost consideration. All this seemed a dreain, and we thought our- 
* Diabies blancs.” The name given by the French to tne Neapolitan cavairy, on} happy. ‘ 
a account of their white uniforms and ardour in battle. The following morning, a lovely one in June, we were admiring the beauti- 
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ful parks, listening to the concerted music of the birds calling their mates) men in that quarter. Reggio, Modena, and Bologna, like Brescia, had alieady 
throughout those shadowy groves, and breathing the air pure and soft that spontaneously preciaimed republican liberty, avd created municipal govern- 
gently stirred the leaves, when the Count, followed by a servant in simple but ments of their own, national mulitia. &c. The Pope also had sent Plenipoten- 
elegant livery, both mounted on Arabian horses of extraordinary beauty, ap- tiaries to Bologna to negotiate an armistice. which was signed the 23d of the 
peared before us. After giving each of us a significant glance,he dismounted, same month of June by Buonaparte, who had gone there the 19:h, and by 
consigned his horse to the care of the servant, and without any prelimimary which the Pope put the French in possession of the citadel of Aucona, left 
compliments, cried: “ let us go to breakfast.” It would be impossible for me, them Bologna and Ferrara. paid 21 millions in money and provisions, and gave 
to describe our surprise at the sight of a person, apparently over 50 years of, over to French Commissioners one hundred master pieces of art, and five hun- 
age. of low and almost stout stature, with a short pistacchio colored round- dred manuecripts!!! 
about, a large military hat worn crossways, a thin blue craeat tight about the From Bologna buonaparte determined to go to Leghorn, to take possession 
neck, two large locks of hair united behind the ears ina long aod thick cue, of the vessels and other property there belonging to the English, and from 
buckskin breeches, a pair of boots @ l'ecuycre ent_rely covering the knees, with thence move an in-urrection in Corsica against the English, by whom it was 
two small lynx-eyes, and brisk and active asa hare, treating four stranger-,, then occupied. The brigade of Vaubois found by Boonaparte in Modena, 
the oldest of whom was scarcely 23, with the confidence and cordialiiy of an was for this sent by him across the mountain of Cettona, to Pistoja in Tus- 
old and intimate friend. Such treatment inspired us with sc much reveence cany, where he overtook it and went with it to Leghorn. The English ves- 
and embarrassinent that neither one of us could open bis mouth or move his sels, however, had already ssiled for Corsica, and only an English factory was 
tongue. destroyed, and the British goods, there found, confiscated. Buonaparte, how- 
The deepest impression was made upon us by the discovery that Count Perez ever, took measures for the transmission of a quantity of arms and munitions 
was in the habit of asking questions, making propositions, and observations, \o the French party in Corsica. Jn July he paid a visit, with the officers of 
and without ever waiting for an answer, renewing and multiplying propositions, his staff, to the Grand-Duke at Florence, and was svon after followed by Vau- 
observations and questions. Our conversations with him were, consequently,) bois’s brigade, which encamped in the vicinity. It was there that he received 
most strange. Taking the arm, with real paternal authority, of one of my com- the imiportant news of the surrender of the citadel of Milan, and was already on 
panions, he commenced marching, in double quick time, towards the palace, the point of returning to the seat of war in Lombardy, when I conceived the 


saying: * Did you have a good night's rest?.... Yes, was answered, thanks) hope of obtaining frou him the passport refused to ine by the minister Miot. 
to..... Have you then left the Neapolitan service! Various circumstances, | went to see him early in the morning, and noticed in the court of the Palace 
have.... And do you intend to goto Venice ’—Our purpose is.... Ah!) occupied by him. the horses of the stafl officers as weil as his own, all saddled. 
then you'll have to change your equipments Yes, but.... I will send) { ascended the stairs in haste, fearing to arrive too late to speak to him; but I 
you a tailor 


We will be obli.... And i will also have your horses sold recovered when I observed that the domestics were still occupied in preparing 
as you can have no further use for them.-—Exactly what we.... It will not, the breakfast. I eniered the saloon, and approaching an oflicer, asked hum af I 
be well for you tocome to Verona before you get citizen's dresses That could say a few words to the General. He politely answered that the General 
is true, but where.... Here, here, in the Venetian territory you have noth-| would shortly leave his rooms to goto breakfast, and that 1 could then speak 
ing to fear, and in the mean time you can amuse yourselves hunting Oh ‘| to him freely. I remained waiting for him with my back leaning agains: the 
Sir, you are too.... You are all fine looking young fellows, and lam a great) iron railing of the balcony. inafew minutes he entered the saloon froma 
lover of spirited and instructed youth it is all the effect of.... And, door immediately opposite to where I stood, perceived me, and caine directly 
how I love the Neapolitans ! You overpower us.... What a delicious towards me. The conference tock place on the balcony. * General,” said I 
country Naples is! But, Sir, it is.... And Portici, Posilipo, Capodi |\in French, * I have just left the Neapolitan cavalry, and....—* Are you a 
monte, Camaldoli, Vesuvius And more than all.... Certainly, we |Neapolitan, sir?’ ‘ Yes, General.”” ‘ Let us then speak our own beautiful 
agree perfectly. walk in, follow me, we will continue our conversation at table, language; do you not know that | aman Jtalian?” “True, General, I was 
and I dare bet that | have more hunger than all of you.put together.” And thus) wrong : [ must tell you, then, that an affair of Lonor has forced me to abandon 
saying he made us enter a superb circular saloon, surrounded on the out side) the Neapolitan standard, and my republicanism makes ine wish to repair to 
by a covered terrace ornamented with three rows of large earthenware vases) France ; but the Minister, Mons. Miot, refuses me a passport, and therefore I 
containing choice flowers. !n the middle of the saleon was a table dressed come to beg one from the liberator of italy.” General Buonaparte, thin, small, 
with not many but exquisitely prepared viands and fruits of every kind. We! serous and immovable, after listening attentively, looked at me from head to 
took seats, the Count crying : ** Come, to the assault with courage, like brave) foot, reflected an instant, and taen said to me with mildness: ** What are you 
soldiers, the breach is open,and see how mauy enemies already lie dead, some going to do in France!” “ Rejoin some of my couutrymen who have sought 
killed by the butcher, some by the cook, and some by me.... these partridges|'refuge in Paris, and study the revolution, to be able some day to serve effec: 
and birds are in season.... and this blood (seizing a bottle of wine) is the) tually the cause of Italy.”’ He thereupon smiled, and summoning the chief of 
blood of my own vines, blood twenty ycars old.... let us shed it gaily....) his Staff, said: * Berthier, give this young gentleman a passport for Paris,”’ 
here's a health to Naples, to the Gient of the Palace, to Santa Lucia....) General Berthier remarked that ail the printed ‘etter heads were already vacked 
Well! (to one of us) do you not drink to your beautiful country? Are younot up. ‘ No matter,” answered Buonaparte, ‘ give him a written passport ; your 
in good humour'—Bah! When you wish to leave me, | will give you letters signature is known all along the road-he wil have to travel” Berthier then 
for Vicenza, and from thence you wiil receive some for Venice, the country of asked me my name, and | wrote it with a pencil, suppressing the De, because 

. joy, and there farewell to melancholy, farewell to ell apprehensions—and when, | had been told that the de was an aristocratic distinction, abhorred by the re- 
you return this way, you will find me bere, all yours...."" Breakfast over,the publicans par excellence of France. Berthier went to write, and Buonaparte 
Count, speaking continually aud not allowing any one of us to say a word. was called to breakfast. ‘Have you taken breakfest yet!” said he to me. 
drew from his pocket the note written by me, ard asked who amongst us had) * Not yet.” * Well, come take a mouthful with us" [ followed him, and 
signed it? * Tan humble servant,” | answered : ‘ Very well,’ cried he, took seat ata table in the midst of seventeen officers of various ranks. Ber- 
“with this in hand, I will return your visit one of these days in Naples’ He) thier then came, gave me the passport, and also seated himself. The utmost 
then asked the names of my companions, and alier bidding us farewell, mount- silence reigned, when an adjutant came to inform the General m-chief that a 
ed his horse and disappeared like a flash of lightning. | countrywoman sought redress against twu grenadiers, who had robbed her of 

It would be useless for me to dwell longer on the picture of this gentleman chickens and beans. This wae the General's answer: * Pay the womaa the 
so full of heart, this amiabie bon vivant, this strangely magnanimous charac-| value of what was stolen, and have those two scoundrels shot irnmediately, in 
ter. I never met him again. After dinner that day a barber came to presence of their brigade under arms; give this order to General Vaubois, from 
dress our disordered hair, a shoemaker to measure us for citizen's boots, and a me."’ The breakfast over, he mounted his horse and went away. After the 
tailor to receive our orders for clothing. ‘There also came two servants to take execution of the two Grenadiers, their brigade was also put in motion, and the 
to the city our horses, saddles, arms, vallises, &c From the sale of these Municipality of Florence gave the bodies of these unfortunate soldiers honor- 
we each received seventy five golden sequins ; and.after paying for ourclothes. able sepulture. | was horror struck, and speaking of Boonaparte to my friends, 
boots, hats, portmanteaus, &c., we each remained with thirty seven sequins in | told them again and again—* that man will have a bad end!" Prophecies 

ket. On the ninth day, we received from Count Perez a recommendation of this sort are rarely verified, because the crimes of the great are seldom pun- 
to Count Antonio Tornieri of Vicenza, and being told that a post coach was) ished; but buonaparte was destined to expiate others of much greater mag- 


in waiting to convey us to that city,distant about twenty miles frum Verona, nitude. .... . E. P. 
we gaily prepared tostart. In three hours time, passing through Caldiera and {We think it is necessary to correct the following typographical! errors made 
Le Torri, we found ourselves in Vicenza. | in the article entitled ** Napoleon Buonaparte,” inserted in this peper of the 


Count Tornieri was as taciivrn as his friend Count Perez was communicative, 22d ult.—‘ defied should read deified." —annexation of France should be to 
but not less courteous and hospitable. We spent one night in his house, and) France."’—* Natural uncle should be Maternal.”"—and “Majority of the throne 
the day following, with a letter of recommendation which he gave us for the| should read Majesty of the throne ")) 
father Pellegrini, a Veronese Professor of literature,seitied in Venice, 
we commenced our journey to that place by the post-road to Slesega, Padua, | Te ‘ - 

Dolo and Fusina, place procured bint; and after five) A VISIT TO A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 
miles of sea, landed at early evening and took lodgings at the “ Croce di), BY H. WALTER v'akoy.—[ Concluded} 
Malta.”’ On our return tothe hamlet inhabited by my host, we made a slight devia- 

Father Pellegrini, after having given us unequivocal proofs of goodness of tion from our route, in order to visit a chiel, whose ege had prevented his 
heart, cautioned us that the Venetian government, at the request of the Ne.-| obeying the summons to attend the assembly at the camp. The mansion of 
politan Minister, was causing all the Neapolitan deserters there found to be ar ih@ old warrior was of larger size than any | had hitherto seen in the country. 
rested. Whether this was true or false, it was impossible for us to know; but, Like that of Adyigha Sanjook, it was situated in the jmidst of a hamlet, and 
prudence advised us to take measures of precaution. My companions resolved was surrounded with palisades. On our arrival we were conducted to the 
to take the road to Switzerland ; I was not of their advice, and giving each an) guest-rvom, a large, though low, chamber, where we found our host and his 
embrace, started for Florence, by the way of Ferrara and Bologna, with the grand-daughter, abandsome woman of about twenty. He received us with 
intention of requesting from the French Minister at that court, a passport for, great hospitality, and having bade us welcome, ordercd a repast to be pre- 
Paris. ‘The Minister, Mons Miot, politely refused to grant my request, and |) pared during which we were ‘aited upon by his grand-daughter and some 
remained, much embarrassed, in Florence. female attendants. The :amily we were visiting was one who had good cause 

The 4th of June, Buonaparte had taken possession of the outworks of Man-| to curse the Russian invasion ; of three fine sons, but one survived, and he 
tua; but through want of besieging artillery, was forced to confine himself toa was destroyed. Excepting the grand daughter and another very young grand- 
blockade. The city was garrisoned by 14,000 Austrians. In the mean time! child (a girl), this blind son was the sole remaining descendant of his father. 
Wormser was coming from Austria with 20,000 men more, to take Beaulieu’s, Of all the Circassian families | had seen, this was the one where the Russian 
place, who had fallen into disgrace. Buonaparte then resolved to await the) wame was most execrated. 
surrender of the citadel of Milan, to use the heavy artillery it contained, and) During the repast, I learned that the wife of our veteran host was lying ill 
suspended his operations against Mantua. | in bed, and in consequence I offered the benefit of what medical science | pos- 

uring this interval, the nobles and priests of Genoa had excited partial in-| sessed. On being conducted to my patient, I discovered her to be a very aged 
surrections in the Genoese territory as well as in Piedmont; and there then||woman, suffering from the effects of a violent pleurisy. As this was an i/l- 
took place frightful examples of rigor and terrible executions. Tranquillity re-|\vess not to be cured in a moment, I proceeded to give the sufferer what medi- 
established, Buonaparte went to Modena thel%h June, where General Vau-| cines I knew would relieve her fromthe pain she was undergoing, and en- 
bois’s brigade was stationed. vy had already taken possession of the|\deavoured to explain to her husband, who spoke Turkish, what mode of treat- 
Papal Legations of Bologna and Ferrara, altho" there was no need of F rench-| ment I wished to be pursued. Finding, however, that there would be much 
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difficulty forhim to remember my prescriptions, he entreated me to remain! indeed it was too heavy for the purpose, the wretched culprit having fainted 
at his house until his wife should be convalescent, promising me that he would away three times during the punishment, 

send an escort with me when I should proceed onwards. As Adjigha San-| On the second flogging being brought to a conclusion, the two men were 
jook was obliged to continue his way homewards the same day, | informed carried off to have their backs dressed; so severe, however. had been the 
him of the wish our host had expressed, when he answered that he considered’ chastisement inflicted, that they were nearly dying from its effects, and were 
that I should be doing a great kindness tothe old chief in accepting of his in- 1n a very weak state even when I left the country In my opinion, they could 
vitation, adding, that he hoped [ would not remain longer than was necessary,| never be the same men as they were before, as may be easily imagined, when 
as until my return to his own house my place wou!d be empty. \'ten lashes only from the same instrument, would have proved a most horrible 


| flagellation. 
I remained ten days at the house of the old chief, and at the end of that Ge day en the of hewn 


time had been so successful in the treatment of his wife's pleurisy, that she | ‘ bene Mage. ; hich I 

was nearly convalescent. Her husband was in ecstasies at the issue, and’ turned up, I perceived something glittering in a cled, on examining which 
loudly asserted that I must be the most celebrated doctor inthe world. He ‘upd two ancient golden coins. As I knew that an opinion prevailed in the 
entreated me not toleave them, and when! informed him that I was unable COUBMY agains: the keeping of any omns that night be discovered (for when 
to prolong my stay, he used every possible persuasion to induce me to alter 90Y such are by chance found, the Circassians melt them oh I therefore 
my deterinination. Asa last argument he offered me his grand-daughter in proceeded to conceal them. {am not certain whether this jea snal inbebi. 
marriage if | would remain altogether with him; and on my observing that my {TM Superstition, or a wish to destroy any memorial of the origina ry _ 
family in my own conntry would be in affliction did they not see me return to StS of the country, the descendants of whom might produce the sai won 
them, he exclaimed, ** Let your family come here, my house shall be theirs, as proofs of their being once in possession of the land. An antiquary after- 
my flocks and herds shall be theirs, ail that [ possess shall be theirs.” _ wards informed me that the coins | had found, were stamped with the effigy of 

Notwithstanding this tempting offer, | was ungallent enough to refuse the ‘2 Kings of the boophores. ich h ‘th in thi 

offered hand of his beautiful grand-daughter, and, after thanking him for his Among the curious instances of that I met 

ospitality, badé him adieu. Before, however, I took my departure, he in- WS ths case of a young woman ; she must have once been cae 0 a “i 
sisted on presenting me with a complete suit of chain mail, inlaid with gold, her charms were somewha: marred by the want of her anges Mey hin 4 z 
which he informed me had been his own wearing armour during his warrior Which had been cut off by her husband, she having been caught by bim in the 
actof adultery. ‘The Circassians seldom or ever slay their v.faithfol consorts, 


hal oli remaining satisfied with the more lenient punishment of meiming them and 
shall never be able to wear it more,” he observed, and * ye HUSSHANS, urilating their features. During my stay in Circassia, | saw more than one 
have token care that no descendant of mine shall wear it calls 2 ae ‘noseless and earless woman. ‘The partner in guiit is never killed by the in- 

A few days after my return to the house of Adyigha Sanjook a mimic fight jured husband, who seeks redress at the tribunal of his couniry, where the se- 
took place in the valley, which was succeeded bv the game of the Jereed. As Yucer is generally punished by a heavy fine, in the shape of daviages, as com - 


I had ften practised that beautiful exercise in Persia, the inhabitants of which, pensation to the injured husband for the loss of the services of b's wife. 
country are the best casters of the javelin in the world, I joined in the sport, "One night [ was awakened from my sleep by hearing some'hing creeping 
and was so successful in my casts that | elicited universal applause. Even along the room in which I was lying, and on raising up my head and looking 
my host acknowledged himself my inferior mm the game, and expressed his jung [ perceived, by the faint moonlight, the figure of a man, rammaging in 
astonishment that an European should beso good a horseman. Of course I one of my saddle-bags. Ina moment I had sprung from my mattras, and 
informed him that | came from a country which yielded the palm of horse- caught him by the throat, calling out for assistance. The robber struggled vi- 
manship to none, and the natives ofwhich were trained to the use of the sad- jionty, evidently, with the desire of escaping, not of hurting me. I, however, 
their earliest childhood. held him fast, till some of the inmates of the house entered with lamps, when 
‘ould to Allah ! then,” returned my host, with 4 sigh, “ that we had we discovered the nocturnal intruder to be a herdsman in the service of my 
the assistance of but two thousand of your countrymen ! we should soon drive jog, and noted for being one of the most expert thieves in the neighbourhood. 
the Muscovite from our frontier. ‘ Z | Adjigka Sanjook was furious at the affair, particularly as it had happened to 
The morning after this occurence, news arrived that a Russian armed brig a guest of his, and the following day he had the fellow brought before an as- 
had been driven on shore near Pshat, and that the crew bad only escaped’ sembly of elders, who condemned him to pay sacha heavy fine, that in order 
being put to the sword by taking to their boats and rowing off. leaving to raise it, he was condemned to be sold as a slave. The entreaties that I 
the vessel to its fate. We understood that the Circassians on the coast used for aretission of his punishment were of no avail; ] was answered that 
were employed in landing all that was on board, including the guns, the mus-' my being a stranger caused his crime to be the more unpardonable. At 
kets, and the cutlasses ; a good deal of powder had been found, and about ten) jength, having observed that sooner iban the man should lose his liberty, I 
thousand silver rubles in money. As may be expected, this news was most would pay the fine myself; he was mulcted in asum more suitable to his means. 
welcome to owr host, who proceeded to make rejoicings, and the day euded in From wiat | could observe, the crime of theft is not looked upon so dishon- 
feasting, music, and dancing. The two latter partook, like all that apper ‘ourably as being detected in the act; indeed, thoughthey have many admira- 
tained to the people of the country, much of a military character; the music, \Je qualities, the Circassians have pot a very correce notion of the law of 
however, was any thing but harmonious, and the attempts at singing, euough “ meum and tuum ;” always, however, with the exception of the property of 
te have deafened an Italian music-master, or at least to have driven him mad. |a guest, which is considered inviolable ; for although the Circassians may be 
The dancing was much superior ; indeed, one dance performed by the beauti somewhat too similar in their practices to the Spartans under Lycurgus, they 
ful daughter of our host, was so gracefully executed, and she looked so di ‘also resemble the present Arabs in their respect for the rights of hospital- 
vinely beautiful, that had her father been a Herod, he would have surely ity. 
offered her whatsoever she might request, yea, even unto the half of his king“ Difference is by no means atrait in the Circassian character, as they never 
dom. : a 4 ; _ | lose any thing for want of asking, taking care to admire in a most marked 
The next morning, while I was breakfasting with my host, two Russian! manner any article of which they may wish to become possessors. My hav- 
slaves were orought before him, charged with assaulting and attempting to ing long resided inthe East, was here of wuch benefit to me, as although I 
violate the person of a young Circassian peasant-girl. It appeared that the knew i to be a custom to make a present of any property belonging to one, 
two culprits had got drunk during the festival of the previous day, and chan- to the person admiring, still | was also aware that the present ought to be 
cing to meet the girl in a secluded spot, they had there been guilty of the returned in kind, and | soon maoaged to get rid of the admiration of my friends 
crime they were accused of, which they had only been prevented actually for my goods and chattels, by returning the compliment tenfold, taking care 
perpetrating by the approach of the maiden's father, who came upto her as- never to be the first to praise any thing belonging to those ] was acquainted 
sistance, on hearing his daughter's cries. ‘Ihe family of the girl, who had been with. 
much bruised in the struggle. called loudly for vengeance, and the twocrimi-! A few days after the attempt to rob me, the two youngest sons of my host 
nals were about to be sacrificed, when | interfered, and observed that as the ‘paid their father a visit, in company with a veteran warrior, who acted as 
crime hid not been perpetrated, | hoped the lives of the wretches would be \cheir preceptor, and who was training them up in the way a Circassian should 
spared, although it was Just that they should be most severely punished. After, go—that 1s, making embryo warriors of them. The two youths were very 
some consultation my wish was granted; my host, however, observed that handsome, and their bright complexions attested the excellence of their health. 
the criminals should be punished ina similar mode to that of their own coun- The eldest I found, veing of sufficient age to commence his career in the 
try, and they were each condemned therefore to receive a handred lashes from’ field, was soon to return altogether to his father’s roof ; on the present occa- 
the knout. As, however, there was no such instrument of castigation to be sion he had come to exhibit his attainments. He accordingly went through a 
met with in the hamlet, a coorbatch was substituted instead. } number of evolutions, such as practising with the sabre, putting his horse 
The two culprits were now led into the open air, when one, having been through its paces, firing at a mark, and throwing the javelin, in which latter 
stripped to the skin, was tied in (he manner of a spread eagle to two poles, exercise he went through a mock fight with me (the jereeds having been previ- 
which were stuck upright into the ground. Two coorbaiches were now brought ously carefully covered with cloth), and proved himself to be an apt scholar. 
out, and one being iaid upon the ground, a relative of the girl who had been After the exhibition, a banquet succeeded, with the usual adjuncts of music 
assaulted took hold of the othes, and prepared for operation. Thecoorbatch and dancing. J! never beheld such evident attachment as that borne by the 
is made ofa piece of an ox’s hide, boiled tli it is nearly as hard 4s iron, it’ son of Adjigha Sanjook to nis warrior perceptor, proving with what kindness 
may therefore be questioned, cousidering the severity of the punishment to be jhe latter must ever have treated his pupil. 
inflicted, whether or not it were preferable to the penalty of death. | After the baaquet, | was strolling before the house, when I suddenly came 
The flogging began ; with the full force of the powerful arm of the execu- upon the most iovely child 1 had ever beheld. He was about five years 
tioner did the coorbatch descend upon the naked back of the Russian slave. old, with large black, eagle eyes. Having called him to me, | was proceed- 
Most horrible must have been the agony of the wretched man, each lash, ing to caress him, when his mother, who was by, ran up shrieking, and seizing 
seemed to cut to the boue, and in a few moments the naked back was a mass. the child, carried him off, filling the air with lamentations. !t appeared that 
of blood ; loud and piercing were the shrieks of the sufferer, who was astrong, she was afraid of my having the evil eye, which superstition prevails to even a 
powerful man, of about three-and-iwenty. His whole frame writhed, and | greater extent in Circassia than in Italy ; the inhabitants, too, of the former 
every moment expecied to see him expire; having already, however, inter-country, like those of the latter, constautly wear amulets above their per- 
fered to save his life, { could not attempt to obtain a further remission of his sons. 
punishment. i A few mornings after this occurrence, as I was about to mount my horse in 
While the flogging was going on, the countenance of the other culprit was order to proceed out hunting, the man who held the bridle slipped a paper in- 
pitiful to behold ; he was suffering ail the torments of anticipation, and | to my hand, making me atthe same time a sign to conceal it. On my look- 
scarcely ever beheld such acomplete picture of fear. ‘To add to his wretched jing at it as soon as | was alone, | found it was a letter addressed to me, and 
plight, it was easy to perceive that the remaining coorbatch was much thicker containing two others, one directed to the Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
and heavier than the one which was being applied to his companion’s back, and. nople, snd the other to the Gratin Kracknogoroff at Mosgow. The letter to 
that his torture would be in consequence much more dreadful. | me was written in French, and contained an appeal to my humanity, and beg- 
After having inflicted about two-thirds of the punishment, the executioner gg me to manage to get the enclosed sent to the persons to whom they were 
used from want of breath, when another young man standing by, took huld, addressed. The writer observed that he had more than once intrusted te the 


of his coorbatch, and proceeded with the flogging, at the termination of which! care of some Armenian merchants trading with the Circassians, but was sure 
the culprit was untied, and his companion summoned to occupy the unenvia-| that they had pocketed what money he had managed to hoard (for the purpose 
ble place he had just left. AsI had anticipated, the coorbatch with which he|/of bribing them), but at tne same time had torn up the letters. The unfortu- 
was was a much more severe instrument of flagellation than the first, inate person wasa Russian lieutenant, taken prisoner three years previously, 
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and sold as a slave. He was not a bad looking young man, but much worn by 
the effects of grief. Whether or not my host got any inkling of what had 
happened, I cannot tell, but [ never met with the poor Alexander Kracknog- 
oroff again. However, on my return to Europe, | carefully put his letters into 
the post, under cover of a letter, explaining how they nad come to hand. 


The climate of Circassia, although salubrious at a distance from the coast | 


and the marshy grounds, is excessively hot in summer; the rays of the sun 
are at Limes almost overpowering, when concentrated into the focus of the 
valleys, which being deeply embosomed within the mountain, prevent the 
heat from escaping. The soilis very rich, and admirably adapted for culti- 
vation. ‘Tobacco, rice, and even indigo, are indigenous, and saffron grows 
wild in the clefts of the mountains. I saw also geranioms blooming 1m the 
field. Beautiful woods abound, composed of beech, ash, elim, and oak, 
equalling in magnitude the proudest of theirkind in England ; there are also 
qvantities of fruit-trees, which gro v to an unusual size, among which are cler- 
ry, peach, almond, and chesnut. Immense plane and yew-trees abound ; the 
wood of the latter is as hard as iron. The forests are very difficult to pene- 


trate, on account of the underwood, and would frequently be impassable with-. 


out the use of a hatchet being had recourse to, in order to clear away the par 


asitical plants which abound, together with innamerable quantities of shrubs. 


among which areto be met the wild raspberry, the blackberry, and the pome 
granate. Vines inay be seen circling the highest trees, and in the proper 
season grapes may be observed growing at the summit of an oak. 

Flax, hemp, and cutten are also cultivated in this country, so favoured by 


nature, which it cannot be wondered at that Russia so much covets. Quan-! 


tities of game abound in the valleys, on the mountains, and in the forest ; and 
the rivers contain fish of the most delicate qualities The havens on the 
coast are excetient ; the anchorage ground the finest in the Euxine ; the cli- 
mate generaily salubrious, excepting on the marshes, at the mouihs of rivers, 
and near the coast ; the unhealthy parts. however, could soon be rendered the 
contrary by proper drainage, when fevers and agues would disappear. 

The granary of a Circassian is generally in a pit dug iu the earth, and. 


| rejoiced at by the poorer Circassians, for beauty of form and figure are more 
prized than mental accomplishments. 

The ceremony of marriage is very similar to what it is in Persia, with the 
exception that as the Circassian maiden constantly wears from her childhood a 
tight corset, the bridegruom, as soon as he is alone with his newly-married bride, 

rips it open with his dagger, a proceeding attended sometimes by serious con- 

sequences, both from the danger the girl rans of being wounded by the point of 

| the weapen, and also from too great suddenness with which she is deprived of 

‘the tight bandage that has encircled her for so long a period. 

| Asin Persia, a wife is always purchased by her husband of her parents ; the 

| price is usually paid in cattle, though sometimes in what is at the moment 
most necessary to the family. ‘There is also a sum settled to be paid asa dowry 
to the wife, in case she is divorced withont just cause. 

The wants of the Circassians are very simple. They indulge in few luxu- 

, ries, save that, if it can be termed a luxury, of fine horses, arms, and armour. 
Indeed to possess a beautiful suit of mail, a rifie inlaid with gold and carved 
work, a Khorassan or Damascus blade, and a dagger the hilt ornamented with 
precious stones, is one of the dearest objects of a yourg warriors heart, I 
consider one of the reasons of my great popularity with those I visited was hav- 
ing brought several Damascus swords wilh me, which I gave as presents to 
those from whom I received any great kindness or attention. 
| The person to whom I presented the best sabre I had in my collection was a 
, young Circassian, cousin to my host, who bad saved my life during my en- 
| counter with the Clernemorsky Cossacks, by cutting my antagonist down. So 
| forerble had been the blow given by my deliverer,that he had notched his sword 
in such a manner as to completely spoil it for further service. 1 accordingly on 
my return to the house of Adjigha Sanjook begged the young warrior to replace 
his damaged weapon with the best Damascus sabre [ possessed, on the scab- 
bard of which I engraved a jew words indicative of the service rendered me 
by the young man. This Damascus sabre was of sucn exquisite workmanship 
| that, in the hands of one weil skilled in its use, it would divide the finest Jinen 
| handkerchief into two parts 
Next to my sabres, a couple of rifles, one a Manton, excited the greatest ad- 


dried by Gre ; brick-work is then built within, against whieh dried grass is, mirstion in all who saw them. The distance at which | sbot a buffalo (with 
placed to keep away the damp, the top is then covered with boards, oa which! the Manton) seemed to them almost incredible. These animals wallow in the 
earth is thrown, and grass sced sown, thus rendering it impossible, for any marshes. and sre difficult to kill in consequence of the toughness of their hide, 
one save the person wlio built it, to discover its whereabouis. An enemy may and the thickness of their skulls. One day while we were hunting we saw one 
consequently die of starvation on the very spot where there is sufficient com of these brutes, which are of great size. wallowing inthe mud at the distance 
to feed a whole regiment for a year. : : _. of four hundred yards. On my levelling my piece at it my companions exclaim- 
The manner in which the corn is thrashed is curious ; the sheaves are laid ‘eq that it was useless to fire from so prodigious a distance. I told them, how- 
on the ground, and horses are made to gallop over them ; the straw is by this ever, that | would try and go near it, and, taking a good aim, I pulled the trig- 
means rendered unfit tor any thing else but fodder and butiding. | ger, when, to the astonishment of all, and none more so than myself, the buffalo 
The favourite food of the Circassians is millet, which is ground in hand | roiled over, and after a very few struggles, remained motionless. On going 
mills ; the people have many different ways of preparing it. ‘The corv-mills, up to the spot where it lay we found that the ball had penetrated the spine ex- 
are commonly built beneath the ground, and have a wheel at the top, which is, actly where it joins the back of the neck, and toat, in consequence, the death 
turned by ahorse or ox. The cattle are very fine and large, as are also the’ of the animal must have been instautaneous. The other rifle which | possess- 
sheep, particularly those of eastern origin ; sume of the Angora breed are to jed, though not equal to the old Manton, was a most excellent piece, and very 
be met with ; their wool is, however, not so long or so thick as on the animal itrue ; it was made by Purdy of Oxford-street—at least that was the name on 
born and bred in its original jand. | the barrel. This latter weapon I gave to my hospitable host on quitting his roof, 
The Circassian horses are not much inferior to those of Persia and Arabia.; where I had received so much kindness. 
Large herds of these animals wander neatly wild over the valieys. When the | —— 
owner wishes to catch one of them for use, he pursues them on horseback. | MARSHAL NEY 
and selecting from the herd the animal he requires. throws round his neck a’! mney nes At ag oder 
cord with arunning noose. Having accomplished hi h ds,|| : 
accomprshed bis purpose, De proceeds, Nothing is more unfortunate for a great man, than to be born beside a greate 
with the assistance of his friends, pull at the cord until the horse is nearly): 
the tethered and walk during life-time in his shadow. It is equally unfortunate to be 
gree, Fed’ ip such) creat only in one department that is still better filled by another. Had Shaks- 
a mapner that he cannot run fast, anda bit put into his mouth. Afer a?) enoli ; 
while he becomes very tractable, and, as soon as his education is finished,)? tight hese sided the 
being treated with the utmost gentleness he soon becomes attached to had 0 heat of writers now 
. ‘joccupied the Italien stage. Had it not been for Cwsar, Brotus might have 


master, and may be ridden by an infant. He is never beaten or spoken harsh- 
ly to, and rarely, ifever, urged by the spur He is very hardy, and can bear, 
much fatigue end privation ; among his accomplishments is that of swimming) 
fast and long. The Circassian on a march never sleeps till he has groomed 


ruled tne world ; and were it not for Bonaperte many a French general would 
occupy a separate place in that bistery of which they are now only transient 
figures. Great men like birds seem to come in flocks, and yet but ene stands 
as the representative of hisage. ‘The peak which fir-t catches the sunlight is 


his steed and seen him eat. ‘The consequence of this kind treatment is, that) oo. ed monarch of the hills, and the rest, however lofty, are but his body- 


notwithstanding his high spirit, the Circassian steed isas gentle as a lamb, Much b 
5 : ; guard. Much injustice has been done to Bonaparte’s genera!s by not allowin 
play with him, when he will rub is | the influence of this principle. There is a historian that will dion 
¢ such men as Lannes, Davoust, Murat and Ney, any domimant quality except 
in their food the Circassians are very temperate, even in their own homes, bravery. Under the guiding intellect of Napoleon they fought bravely, but if 
where they might be expected to induige themselves a little. Wine is seldom) they had been left to their uwn resources would have miserably failed. Yet 
drank, and spirituous liquors almost entirely avoided. Although they for the the simple truth is, being compelled by their relative position to let another 


most part keep to a farmaceous diet, they have some very good meats ;!\plan for them, they could do little else than execute orders. A dependent 
lamb, and beef. Their game, too, is as excellent as it is abuncant, and a sup-| mind is cramped and confined, and can exhibit its power only by the force and 
per is ever to be procured by the possessor of a gun, composed of either wild) yigor with which it execufes rather than for ms plans. 
turkeys, weodcocks, partridges, quails, or snipes, and this country being in ‘The times were well caiculated to produce such men as Bonaparte gathered 
the vicinity of the river Phase, pheasants are indigenous. On the marshes are round him. A revolution by its upturnings brings to the surface materials, of 
swans, wild geese, ducks, and teal. Among the wild animals are boars, red ‘the existence of which no man dreamed before Circumstances make men, 
and fallow deer, wolves, jackals, and even leopards. J never, however, saw \!who then usually return the compliment and make circumstances. 
ove of the latter beasts during my stay in the couniry. There are also jerbpas*) Bonaparte—himself sprung from the middle class of society—selected men 
antelopes, bears, and a species of enormous mole, which is very mischievous,| to Jead his armies from their personal qualities alone. ‘This is the great secret 
and a great enemy to the farmers. | ol his astonishing victories. Dukes and princes headed the allied armies, while 
Among the birds of prey are vultures, hawks, and eagles, the latter being! men headed the battalions of France. Bonaparte judged men by what they 
of great size. ‘There are also very large snakes to be met with, which are not could do and not by their genealogy. He looked not at the decorations. that 
particularly venomous, and tarantulas ; aod in the clefts of rocks lurk some! acorned the breast, but the ceeds that stamped the warrior—not at the learn- 
of the most poisonous scorpions known. as well as centipedes and lizards | ing that made the perfect tactician, but the real practical force that wrought 
The honey of Circassia 1s very good, the bees feeding chiefly on wild out great achievements. Victorious battie fields were to him the birthplace 
thyme. ‘The method of obtaining the honey is by burning straw under and) of tules and the commencement of genealogies; and stars were hung on 
around the nests, and thus driving away the bees ; of the honey is miade a scarred and war-battered, rather than noble breasts. Napoleon had learned 
kind of mead. | ‘ the truth taught in every physical or moral revolution, tha the great effective 
It may surprise Europeans that a people so fond of liberty as the Circas-| moulding characters of our race always spring from the middle and lower class- 
sians should make a traffic of their daughters, by selling them to strangers.) es. All reformers also start there and they always must, for not only is their 
It is, however, considered an honourable manner of providing for them; the) sight clearer and their judgment more just, but their earnest language is adapt- 
maidens themselves do not object to it, and, be it observed, that the chiefs sel-|ed to the thoughts aud sympathies of the many. ‘Those men also who rise to 
dom sell their children to a stranger, their daughters being too much sought) power through themselves alone, feel it is by themselves alone they must stand, 
after by their countrymen. Before the Russivn war, during the feuds that; hence the impelling motive is not so much greatness to be won; as the choice 


prevailed among the inhabitants, it frequently happened that the members of 
one tribe would steal the daughters of another and sell them; since, however, 
they have made one common cause against tie Russians such acts have en- 
tirely ceased. ‘There is now also much difficulty in smuggling the maidens to, 
Constantinople, in consequence of the very severe blockade kept by the Rus-, 
sians on the coast; and irom the present limited commerce with Persia and 
Turkey the price of a Circassian woman in Ci:cassia has very much decreased. 
Formerly, for a maiden would be demanded from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty cows and oxen, or their equivalent : now a very handsome girl may be 


‘between it and their original nothingness Bonaparte was aware of this, and 
‘of all his generals who have gone down to immortality with hiw, how few were 
‘taken from the upper classes. Augereau was the sou of a grocer, Bernadotte 
‘of an attorney, and both commenced their career as private soldiers. Berthier, 
|Bessiéres, St. Cyr, Jourdan, and the fiery Junot, all entered the army as pri- 
vates. Kleber was an architect, the impetuous Lannes the son of a poor me- 
ichanic ; Lefevre, Loison and the bold Scotchman Macdonald were all of humble 
parentage. ‘The victorious Massena was an orphan sailor boy, and the reckless, 
chivalric Murat the son of a country Jandlord. 


bought for fifteen, and a perfectly beautifui one for thirty, a circumstance much 


Victor, Suchet, Pickegru, Oudinot, and the stern and steady Soult, were 
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each and all of humble origin, and commenced their ascent from the lowest ‘The fierce shock of cavalry, and the terrific charge of English bayonets, could 
step of fame’s ladder. And last of all Ney, the ‘‘ Bravest of the Brave,” was not for one moment divert his gaze, or disturb the clear and natural operations 
the son of a poor tradesman of Sarre Louis. He was born in 1770, and at the of his mind. ‘The alarming cry through his own ranks, * Sawve qui peut.’’ or 
age of thirteen became a notary of the village. The stirring events passing the full belief that ail was lust, could not shake his rock-fast steadiness. One 
around him inflamed his youti ful imagination, and at the age of seventeen he would have thought him a marble-man, strung with no ordinary nerves, had 
entered the army as a hussar, and commenced his military career. We do they not seen him in a desperate charge. Then his eye glanced like an 
not design to follow him through all his history. but select out those acts which eag'e’s, and with his form towering amid the smoke of battle and flash of sabres, 
illustrate the great and striking qualities he pogsessed. His air and bearing he seemed an embodied hurricane sweeping over the field. Much of this 
stamped him as a soldier, and made him from the first a great favorite in his doubtless was constitutional, and much was owing to the wonderfal power of 
corps. Being selected by them 'o challenge the fencing master of another mental concentration. He could lerally shut up his mind to the one object 
regiment, for some real or supposed insult, he gladly undertook the commission he had in view. ‘The overthrow of the enemy absorbed every thought within 
The day was appointed to settle the difficulty, but just as the combatants had |bim, and he had none to give to danger or death. Where he piaced his mind 
crossed their sabres, they were arrested by their officers and thrown into prison ihe held it, and not all the uprear and covfusion of battle could divert it. He 
As soon, however, as young Ney was released, he renewed the quarrel, and ‘would not al/ow himself to see anything else, and hence he was almost as in- 
having met his antagonist in a secret place, fought and wounded him in the ‘sensible to the danger around him, as a deaf and dumb and blind man would 
hand, so that he was unable to practise his provession, and was consequently re- have been. He himself once expressed the true secret of his calmness, when 
duced to poverty. Ney did not forget him in the day of his greatness, and after one of these exhibitions of composure, amid the most awful carnage, one 
settled on the poor fencing master a pension for life. In 1793, he was pro- (of his officers asked him if he never felt fear, he replied, “i never had time.” 
moted for his bravery and skill, and the next vear, being then twenty-four years, / his was another way of saying that fear and danger had nothing to do with 
of age, he was presented with a company. General Kleber having noticed his the object before him, and therefore he would not suffer his thoughts to rest 
admirable qualities, pleced him at the head of a corps composed of five hundred 0n them for a single moment. It would not require much * dime,” we should 
partisans, who received no pay and lived on plunder. It was their duty to think, to see the danger of marching straight into the flash of a hundred can- 
reconnoitre the enemy's position and cut off their convoys, which exposed them) !0n, or to feel a thrill of terror, as the last discharge left him almost alone, 
to many hair breadth escapes, and adventures exceeding even those of ro- amid his dead and dving guard But he had trained his mind not to see these 
mance. Young Ney being resolved on promotion, bronght to this perilous ser- things for the time being. ‘This devotion and concentration of all his powers, 
vice all his meatal and physical powers. His iron will seemed to compensate gave him great advantage in moments of peril and when, the fate of a battle 
for the loss of sleep and food and rest. Daunted by no danger, exhausted by /'vas turning on a single thought. Where other men would become confused 
no toil, caught by no stratagem, he acquired at the head of this bold band of |in the confusion around them, he was as clear as ever, and hence was able 
warriors the sobriquet of the **!ndefatigable.” Three years after he found oc- |frequently to redcem everything, when everything seemed lost. He would not 
casion to distinguish himself in the engagements of Dierdorf, Altenkirchen,| be beat, and in the last extremity, rallied Jike a dying man for a final blow, 
Montabour. With one hundred cavalry he took two thousand prisoners and /then pianted it where the clearest practical wisdom would have done. His 
obtained possession of Wurtzberg. He led two columas straight into the river, tenacity of resolution was equal to his bravery. He disputed every inch he 
and forcing the opposite banks, though lined with cannon, made himself mas-| yielded, as if it were bis last hope, and fought on the threshold of the next as 
ter of Forsheim. For these exploits he was appointed general of a brigade | if that were but the commencement of the struggle. So in encountering ob- 
At the battle of Neuwied- he had charge of the cavalry, and in a desperate stacles in the execution of any plan he had formed, he would scarcely admit 
charge passed entirely through the Austrian lines; but being sarrounded by a’ their existence, and seemed tothink he could wring the decree agaist him 
superior force he was compelled to retreat, and his horse having fallen under jout of the iron hand of fate itself These qualities rendered hii an invaluable 
him, he was taken prisoner. Having been liberated by exchange, he was jally to Bonaparte in his great battles. Standing in his observatory, and look- 
raised to the rank of general of division For awhile after the peace of Leo- |ing over the conflict, Napoleon often saw where the whole issue turned on a 
ben, he remained in Paris, and having joined the Clichian party became en- Single point. Such a column must be shaken—such a place in the lines broken 
tangled in politics. But the commencement of hostilities in 1799, found Ney |or 4 certain battery carried, or the day was lost. On such missions he always 
again in the field of battle, struggling with the allied forces on the banks of sent Ney, knowing if human skill and valor could avail, it would be done. 
the Rhine. Here occurred one of those adventures that belong rather to the When he saw him start with his column and move down towards the spot where 
period of romance, than to the practical history of our times The Rhine flowed the fate of the battle was vibrating, his countenance always wore a complacent 
between him and the city of Manheim, which was strongly garrisoned and |!00k. Again and again, did he fling his crown and France into Nev's keep- 
filled with stores of every kind. It was a matter of much discussion bow this |!og, and that of his legion ; and almost without fear, see them borne on into the 
key of Germany should be taken. The generals of the army met in frequent smoke of battle. ‘The bold Marshal never disappuinted him, and it was for 
consultation, on the best mode of attacking it. Ney, in the inean time, think. |thts reason Bonaparte placed his throne annd empire into bis hands, and saw 
ing it could be better taken by surprise. resolved to visit it, in disguise, and as |/‘hem both go down in the last charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo. Even 
certain its weak points So, one evening assuming the garb of a peasant, he /ere Ney would have saved his master, if bravery and devotion could have 
entered the city, and, after satisfying himself as to the best mode of attack, done it, 
returned. Selecting a hundred and fifty brave men, he recrossed the river at, During the whole campaign of 1806-7, Ney moves before us as some hero 
eight in the evening, and at eleven made a furious assau't on the outposts. A jof former ages. We see him at Jena, when borne on by his impetuous courage, 
rtion of the garrison having made a sally he repulsed them, and following |he charged and took a battery, and the next instant found himself surrounded 
ard after the fugitives entered the town with them, and after a short but des-||by an army that no other man would have thought of resisting. But though 
rate engagement captured it. This fixed his rising fame. At Worms, and hemmed in, and apparently overwhelmed, instead of yielding, as prudence it- 
rankenthal, and Frankfort, and Stuttgard, and Zurich, he maintained the se!f seemed to dictate, he immediately formed his n.en into squares and kept 
character he had gained. In 1802, we find him again in Paris, holding the |¥p such a rolling, devouring fire, on every side, that the headlong masses fell 
office of inspector-general of cavalry. He there married Mademoiselle Augne, |PY hundreds at every discharge. Sonaparie, seeing the imminent peril of his 
id an intimate friend of Horten-ia Beavharnois. Bonaparte presented bim at the! brave marshal, detached Bertrand with severa! regunents of horse to his relief. 
hell nuptials with a magnificent Egyptian sabre, which eventually cost the bold (No sooner was he extricated, than he unrolled his men again into column, and 
tet marshal his life. In 1803, he was sent as Minister Pleuipotentiary into Switzer- |with a firm and rapid step asceuded the hill on which Vierzehn Heiligen stood, 
3 


Ai land, where he exhibited those bigher qualities of justice and kindaess so uni- #0 after a fierce conflict, took it. This was the centre of the enemy's position, 
ig formly, that the Swiss Cantons presented him with a medai on his departure. jand Napoleon saw from a distance with delight his favorite marshal in the very 


oy. The next year Bonaparte wade him a Marshal. The year following this, he heart of the Prussian lines. Repulsing tor awhile with prodigious slaughter 
was created Duke of Elichingen, in honor of the battle he there fought. In |¢very attempt of the enemy to regain it, he again anrolied his column and 
f the campaigns of 1806-7, he reached the height of his fame and power, and arched through a most devouring tire, straight on the Prussian’s right. ‘The 
4 ever after Bonaparte regarded him as oue of the strongest pillars of his power, tempest of musketry and grape through which be advanced, drove like a storm 
The three great distinguishing characteristics of Ney were great persona) 9 sleet in the face of his men; but nothing could resist his ,impetuous charge 
bravery, almost unparalleled cvolness in the hour of peril, and an excellent |4nd the right line of the allies was swept away. Around the wall of Erfurt 
judgment. !n the first two, all writers are agreed, while the last is not gene- |and Madgeburg—erossing the Vistula—at the terrible battie of Soldas—anni- 
sty | rally conceded to him. No man cen deny be was brave, for there can be no |Ailating a Russian corps at Deppen, at Gustadt and Amskerdorff—he is the 
rhe! appeal from the decision of an army of heroes, who named him “bravest of |Same calm, determined and terrible man. In the picture our nmagination draws, 
of the brave.” Such a distinction among the men and in the times he lived, was |! the battle of Friedland, Ney always occupies the foreground. ‘There, as 
ay not won by ordinary actions. In an army where Davoust, Junot, Macdonaid, Usual, be was appointed to commence the acon. The engagements with de- 
$3 Murat and Lannes, commanded, to be crowned “ bravest of the brave,’’ was ‘ached corps had ceased, and both armies were drawn up in battle array. For 
the highest honor @ military chieftain could desire But his courage was not||several hours there had been uo firing, and it being now four o'clock, the 
the rashness of headlong excitement, like that of Junot and Murat ‘The en |/Russian general supposed there would be no engagement till morning. But 


1 thusiasm born in the hour of battle amid the tossing of plumes, the tramping) 
: of the host, the shout of trumpets and roar of cannon, has always been found) 
; iy sufficient to hurl man into any scene of horror or peril. Junot could coolly sii. 
on. and write to Buonaparte’s dictation, while the shot whistled around him, ang! 
fn laughingly shake the paper as a cannon ball ploughing past him threw the dirt) 
: 1 over it; with the exclamation ‘* This is lucky, I shall have no need of sand.” 
+ Murat could ride on his magnificent steed up to a whole company of Cossacks., 
1 and disperse them by a single wave of the hand. Duvoust could forage like) 
] the lion mid the foe at Montibello. while the cannon shot wasted so awfully) 
: around him, that he himself said afterward, “I could hear the bones crash in. 
Z my division like hail-stones against a window.” Yet each of these was bu: 
1 one among a thousand heroic acts, and yained for their authors no such title) 
bs i? as that given to Ney. There was a reason for this. It was a bLervism called, 
p forth by sudden emergencies, such as the commonest soldier often exhibits in| 
the heat of battle. Ney's courage was something more than all this. It dared, 
Hi just ae much without the least apparent excitement. His thoughts were just’ 
: as clear, and his eye as quiet amid the falling ranks, as if he were standing on) 
f some far observatory and looking over the scene of slaughter. He would 
stand almost within the blaze of two hundred cannon, and while his horses 
4 were sinking under him, his guard falling around him, and whole companies 
' melting like frost-work before his eyes, give orders as calmly az though ma- 
neuveriug at a grand review. It was his wonderful, almost marble calmness 
m the most sudden and extremest danger, that struck even heroes with asto- 
+ nishment. He would stand within musket shot of a most terrific and hotly 
_ worked battery, and while the storm of bullets swept where he stood, eye ali 


its operations, and scan its assailable points with imperturbable quietness. 


at five o clock the sudden discharge of twenty cannon from the French centre, 
the signal of attack, announced to the Russian army that the day was to end 
in blood. ‘They were ordered to stand to their arms, and the next moment 
‘he head of Ney’s mighty column was seen to emerge from the wood behind 
Posthenen aud stretch itself like a huge Anaconda out into the open field. In 
close array and quick time it moved straight upon Friedland. The sun was 
stouping to the western horizon as if hasting from the scene of carnage about 
‘0 open—yet his departing light gave new splendor to the magnificent array. 
A forest of glittering steel seemed moving over the field. From the steeples 
and towers of Friedland the countless thousands of those that still remained in 
the wood were visible. But all eyes were directed on Ney and his magnificent 
column, that, crossing the field ata rapid step, scattered like a whirlwind 
everything that opposed their progress. Whole regiments of cavalry and Cos- 
sacks, the chasseurs ofthe guard, militia and all went down, or were driven 
yefore the tide-like movement of that column. On every side were seen fly- 
iag hor:e.s ea and scattered infantry. The other divisions row advanced to 
the attack, but the victory seemed about to be won by Ney alone, forhe was 
close upon Friedland, and a shoutrolling along the whole column and heard 
above the roar of battle, announced that the town was about to be carried by 
assault, Butjust at this crisis the Russian Imperial Guard was ordered to 
advance. With fixed bayonets, this mass of living valor hurled itself on its 
adversary. ‘Ihe head of Ney’s column went down before the terrific charge, 
and the whole body was rolied back over the field. But falling on Victor's 
corps rapidly advancing to sustain him be rallied his broken ranks and again 
pressed to the assault. Friedland was carried after an obstinate resistance and 
immense slaughter, and soon the bridges inthe rear over the Alle were in 
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flames. ‘The smoke rolled over the tisld of battle like that of a burning forest 
—the sun went down in gloom, and the dead were piled over the ground, and 
Ney had made Bonaparte again conqueror by his indomitable valor, 

Napoleon’s confidence in him was almost unbounded. During the battle of 
Bautzen, he lay on the ground, sheltered by a height in front ot the town, at 
his breakfast, when suddenly he heard the sound of Ney’s guns thondering 
on the left. At the same instant a bomb burst over his head. Without not 
cing the bursting shell. he sat down and wrote to Maric Louise that the vic- 
tory was gained. He waiied ouly to learn that Ney was where the crisis 
turned, to be sure of victory 

Yey Ney has been often accused of wanting generalship. Mr. Alison make» 
him a brave man and nomore ‘This decision 1s based on a single declaration 
of Bonaparte,—speaking once of Ney, he said * he was the. bravest of men ; 
there terminated ali pis faculties.” Now we do not place the least conlidence 
in this assertion of Nopoleun. His opinion of his generals changed with thea 
success. A brilliant achievement brought down on them the most extravagant 
encomiums fromthe Emperor ; a defeat, on the contrary, his bitterest invec 
tives. This disparagement of Ney was doubtless made, after contemplating 
some failure in which the marshal was implicated. Besides, Govaparie was 
the last man we should choose, to estimate the character of his own otticers 
He rated all military leaders low but himself. Accustomed to plan for lis ge 
nerals, he came to think they could not plan for themselves. So also their 
achievements, when put in comparison with his ows, he invariably deprecia 
ted. Bonaparte made the pass of St. Bernard, and he wisved i to stand 
alone beside that of Hanmibal’s: so that McDonald's passage of the Spluges, 
to which his own was mere child's play, he declared repeatedly to have Leen 
no great affair, and so reported it tothe French Government at home. The 
whole history of Bonaparte’s career—the confidence he everywhere reposed in 
Ney’s skill as wel! as bravery, pronounce this declaration false, while the iman- 
per in which he managed the rear guard in that awful and disastrous retreat 
of the grand army from Russia, shows the injustice of the cuarge in every way 
Something more than bravery was needed to cover the retreat of the French 
there, and Bunaparte knew it. He wever placed Ney at the head of the army 
in invading Rassia, and in the rear when retreating {rom it, simply because he) 
was a brave man His actions and statements here contradict each other, aud 
the former is more lixely to be honest than the latter. ‘The two great and 
ruinous errors of Bonaparte’s ambitious career would have been preveated hac, 
he listened to Ney’s council. The conquest of Spain brought nothing but dis 
aster, and the invasion of Russia overturned his throue. Against both these, 
Ney urged his strenuous reinonstrance as long as it seemed of any avail, an 
then did his utmost to prevent the ruin he knew must follow. One day at 
Madrid Napoleon entered the room where Ney and several other othcers were’ 
standing, and said ia great glee, ** Everything goes on well; Romana will be) 
reduced in a fortnight ; the English are defeated and will be unable to ad 
vance ; in three months the war will be finished.” The officers to whom this 
was addressed, made no reply; but Ney, shaking his head, said with his, 
characteristic bluntness, ** Sire, this war has lasted long already, and our at- 
fairs are notimproved. ‘These people are obstinate, even their women and 
children fight; they msssacre our men in detail. ‘To-day we cut the enemy in: 
pieces, to-morrow we have to oppose another twice as numerous. It ts Hol ay) 
army we have to fight, it is a whole nation, | see noend to this busine-s.’ 
Bonaparte followed hisowa inclinations and was eventually defeated. Ney 
saw the difference between conquering an army and apeople. ‘Though en- 
gaged in no general battle whtie in Spain, he exhibited his wonted skill and 
bravery in Asturia. 


But it is in the Russian campaign that he displayed his greatest qualities as | 


acommander. The history of the Grand Army in its invasion of Russia and) 
retreat from it, combines moge of glogy aud of gloom than anything of its kind! 
inthe annals of man. ‘The contrast between that army of near three hundred | 
thousand men, crossing the Niemen in presence of Napoleon, as he sat in his 
tower and saw those glorious legions muve in beautiful order and high spirite! 
before him ; and the remuaut of that scattered anny in rags, wan and ghastly,| 
following their iron-hearted leader as he strode on foot over the same river | 
always fills one with the profoundest melancholy. At Smoleusko, Ney made 

a last effort tu dissuade the Emperor from pressing imto Russia so late i ue 

season. But neither he nor the other generals that formed his council could! 
divert his purpose. ‘The battles of Vatentini and Krasnoi soon followed, anc) 
last of all came Borodino, in which Ney * outdid himself,’ and earned the) 
title Napoleon gave him ov the spot of ** Prince of Moskwa.’’ At the com-| 
mencement ofthat action Bonaparte kept Ney close beside him, aud would! 
not for a long time allow him to take any part in the conflict. ‘I here they) 
stood within hailing distance of each other, aud gazed on the battle (bat ragee 
on the right. At tength Napoleon called Ney to him and gave his last or 
ders. The drums beat their wild and hurried charge, and Ney with his thee 

divisions hurled themselves on the foe, ‘The enemy's artillery swept within! 
a certain limit every inch of ground, and it seemed impossible that a body of 
men could stand there a single moment. Bonaparte watched the progress ol) 
the columa til it at length entered the storm of grape shot, when tie head ot} 
it sunk down aad disappeared like snow when meets the river. Yet Ney 
still towered unhurt amid his falling column, and without faltering a moment! 
led the remnant of his divisios straight through the destructive fire, up to the} 
very intrenchments, and carried th 
gle forthe heights of Demenowskic. Davoust and Ney strove together with! 
than human valor to gain the eminence. After four buurs of steady, un-, 
paralleled effort ageinst superior force, and in the midst of incessant dis | 
charges of artillery, Ney sent to Bonaparte for help. The Young Guard and) 
the reserve cavalry were ordered down, while Napoleon wheeled four hundred) 
cannon on the redoubt. Under cover of this terrible fire, the mighty columns) 
of cavalry and infantry moved to the assault. The Russian artillery from the} 
batteries stretched whole battalions on the field at every discharge. But i} 
was all in vain. The rent columns closed again as before, * each treading! 
where his comrade stood,” and pressed on like the in-rolling wave of the sea. 
Finding the French were gaming ground, the Russian commander ordered ius! 
whole left wing to leave the intrenchments and meet the French in the p'am 
below. The shock was awful. Eighty thousand men were crowded into @ 
small space, and for more than an hour raged against each other in all the fe 
rocity of war, while seven hundred pieces of cannon played incessaatly upor 
the dense masses of living flesh. Ney moved amid this wild storm the same 
c.lm and determined man asever His uniform riddled with balls, and his 
tace begrimed with powder and smoke, he still, with his clear clarion voice 
cheered on his troops, and with his cool bravery held his exhausted men to the 
encounter with a tenacity that could not be overcome, and which saved Bo- 
naparte that day from a ruinous defeat.—Remainder next week 


Then commenced that terrific strug || 


A CHAPTER FROM THE NAVAL CHAPLAIN’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 

We anchored off Cape Papa, near the entrance of the Gulf of Lepante, and 
opposite the town of Missolonghi, which at this juncture of the sunguinary 
Greek revolution was the seat of the national government, and the residence 
of its zealous and euthusiastic supporter, Lord Byron. The opportunity which 
was thus offered of paying oue’s personal compliments to the Hellenistic chief- 
tains here assembled, who had jeopardied their lives in the cause of liberty, 
coupled with that of evincing respect to the genins of a nobleman whose poetry 
was the theme of every one’s admiration, notwithstanding the baneful tendency 
which unhappily pervades many of its most bewitching strains, was not to be 
neglected. 

The sea which washes the shores of Missolonghi is so extremely shallow as 
only to admit boats to approach the town, And even for their safe novigation, 
the channel through which alone there is sufficient depth of water for their pas- 
sige is carefully marked off by stakes Our litle bark fortunately glided through 
the intricate maze without meeting with an untoward event, and we were al- 
ready arrived within afew yards of the public landing-p'ace, which wes throng- 
ed with spectators waiting Lo greet our arrival, when the voice of a personage 
im European co-tume, who occupied a prominent position among the gaping 
throng, announced to us, in aceents which proved him to be an Englishman, 
that Lord Byron had breathed his last. The messenaer of this totally: unez- 
pected and melancnoly intelligence, was the English domestic of his late lord- 
ship. The house in which the lamented nobleman had fixed his residence was, 
as might be expected, one of the best in the place ; but, according to the ideas 
prevalent among us on soch matters, was wretchedly deficient in every thing 
which would be included under the word comfort. The apartments occupied 
‘by him during his lifetime were, in obedience to the custom of the country, 
the two or three rooms composiny the first story, the ground floor being tenaut- 
ed by poultry, horses, fuel, and other such household-stuff. His lordship's 
sitting-room was of a fair height and size, with nothing more than white-wash- 
ed walls, on one of which was suspend+d the family arms painted on card pa- 
per, with the J.atin motto subscribed. The furniture of this apartment was 
remarkable neither for its elegance, nor in respect to its quantity; consisting 
simply of an ottoman, which occupied one side of the room, a moderately 
sized mahogany table, and a few common green-backed, willow-seated Maltese 
chairs, precisely of the same pattern as those with which every house im the 
Levant, whose tenant bas any spark of European taste, or the means necessary 
to obtain them, is furnished. The only adinucts to these effec s, were a few 
boxes and portmanteaus placed at random, and two or three swords and guns, 
the particular favourites of the deceased. 

On our entrance intu this apartment, there arose from his recumbent posture 
on the ottoman, a gentlernan of noble mien, of the most graceful manners, 
and of a commanding figure, which was rendered infin tely more attractive 
from the advantage given to it by asplendid Albanian dress, on the adjustment 
of which, both as toits flowing foustanella, its embroidered vest, aud its close- 
fitting turbaned scull cap, the most elaborate pains had evidently Leen bestow. 
ed. To our utter surprise, the stranger addressed ns in pure English, and 
proved to be Mr. . the friend and companion of Lord Byrou, and the 
gentleman who afterwards shared conspicuously in many of the strange and 
romantic incidents of the Greek revolutionary war, which served like sv many 
episodes, introduced as breaks in the chief and leading plot, to give a relief to 
the too constant stream of savage bloodshed and barbarity. 

Adjoining the sitting-room, and of a corresponding size, was his lordship's 


| dormitory, in which now lay the corpse, deposited in a deal cotlin, lined with 


tin, and covered with cotton which had been steeped im spirits. On the remov- 
al of this covering, the face presented itself, its features placid in the undis- 
urbed repose of death, and with the still, pleasing look, which not uncommon- 
ly characterizes the appearance, when the soul has recentuy released itself from 


| ithe body whick clogged it, aud the spirit has freshly esesped and winged its 


flight from its tenement of clay. On the temple immediately above the right 
eyebrow were still to be perceived four tiny scars left by the puneture of so 
many greedy leeches, which had been at work there some while prior to his 
lordship’s fatal attack. The forehead now appeared unusually elevated ; but 
ts the har, which was of a dark auburn hae,was cut very shortin front, either 
in conformity with the Greek mode of wearing it, or from having been thus 
curtailed by the medical men when they opened the head, its singularity in this 
respect might not possibly have been equally remarkable when its owner was 
living. Underneath the bier-stools, which supported the simple coffin and its 
lifeless contents, were placed two or three metal basins, into which there oozed 
ever and anon a drop or two of the spirits with which ihe cotton euveloping the 
corpse was steeped : these feeble sounds fell on the ear like the muffled knell 
of death heard at a distance, when there is no other sound abroad to disturb 
the gently whispering breeze which wafts it through the clear expanse of 
au! 

Can this be death ? then what is life or death ? 

‘* Speak !’’ but he spoke not: ‘* Wake :’* but still he slept. 

Don Juan, caur. 5, siauz. 36. 
At the head of the coffin was fixed a small cross, with a rude picture repre- 


senting the crucifixion of our Saviour ; aud a not unpleasant odour arising from 


an abundant supply of strong-smelling herbs spread siself through the room. 
The shutters were all carefully closed, with the excepiion of one, which, being 
left partially open, rendered it doubtiul whether the eyes were indebted fora 
sight of this melancholy spectacle to the light piercing the aperture, or to 
that afforded by some five or six tapers which were burning in the apartment. 

Such was the lying-in-state of a personage who, beiore he had attained his 
thirty-seventh year, the very period uf life to which Aristotle assig.s the per- 
fection of man’s intellect, had astounded all Europe no less by (ne brilliancy 
of his genius, the multiplicity of his writings,—alas ! that their moral worth 
should not be equal to the rich mine of puetic ore which shines so sparkiing 
throughout them,—than by the peculiarity of his tastes, and the morbid sensi- 
bility of his temper! Here were no avenues to the hal! of death, lined with 
tapestry of sable hue ; no floors “ robed in black” to hush even the cautious 
footstep of him who with breathless eagerness and ardent curiosity was press- 
ing onward to the sight of what will speedily find its last lodgwent in the nar- 
jfow confines of the grave ; no cross-belted sentry, with arm and superiucum- 
‘bent head resting on the mouth of his bayonetted firelock, well disciplined to 
counterfeit a gloom ; no mourning-suited muces with faces pale asthe lengthy 
jwands which are supported erect by the grasp of their right hand ; no cham- 
jbers so ceiled and hung with serge of deepest black, as scarcely to allow the 
gaping passenger to ascertain, by the subdued light of the flickering tapers, 
few and far between, whether it is the image of the chief mourner seated in 
the distance, or the form of the corpse itself, which intercepts his line of vision ! 
Here were no 
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plumes of honour. 
Attendants oo his pompeous obsequies, 
Though the corpse of his lordship was very far from experiencing the con- 
tempt which was manifested towards that of our Norman conqueror, William 
the First, in his foreign death-chamber ; or the slight which is said to have 
been exhibited towards that of a monarch of more recent times, when he quit , 
ted this life in the splendid palace reared by his ancestors ; yet there wes an’ 
appalling loneliness in every thing about it ; the contrast between its present 
state, and that which would have awaited it, had he been gathered to his fathers 
in the land of bis home, was striking in the extreme! And the bite of man’s 
ingratitude must have saddened his last moments fully as deeply as it did the 
recurring thoughts of the exiled Duke and his followers, when, in the touch- 
ing strains of Avon's bard, they in notes “ most musical, most melancholy,” 
proclaimed it to be more biting than the freezing of the bitter sky. For even 
the regiment of “dark Suliotes” which he had raised solely at his own expe. se 
and rescued from the clutches of their Ottoman foes, or, what was equally as 
bad. from those of starvation, in consequence of some delay im their stipulated 
payment, a delay oftentimes inevitable from the uncertainty of remittances in 
these disturbed times, had mutinied against their benefactor, and but for two 
howitzers being promptly placed in front of his residence when these miscreants’ 
acts gave token of serious results, the issue would probably have been a tragi 
cal one. The aspect of affsirs at Missolonghi at this critical period could not 
be more vividly portrayed, than by the quaint lines ofa poet of the seventeenth 
century. It might rightly be said to be * the anvil, whereupon” 

Mischief doth work her master-piece, for none 

To imitate ; the dire Anatomy 

Of curiously-dissected Misery. 

Without her walls were the beleaguering Turks, whose advanced posts and 

picquets were so close at hand, that if one happened to thrust his head above 
the level of their mud parapets, the chances were against its ever again descend 


and the contour of his countenance at once stamped him as a man of no ordi- 
nary talent—one among a thousand others, concerning whom the beholder 
‘would never rest satisfied till he had been made acquainted with his name. 
Yet, amid all these striking peculiarities, the keen and intelligent observer 
would have his misgivings as to their tendency ; he would hesitate a decisive 
enonciation as to their real indication, as to whether they could ever be brought 
into full and active display, except where bold intrigue and hazardous enter- 
‘prise combined were rampant. 
| Such were the most prominent of the counsellors among the conclave now 
jassembled within the walls of the senate-house at Missolo: ghi. 
| When oceasion required we had fitted up, forward on the starboard side of 
ithe frigate’s main-deck, a very snug and comfortable sick-bay ; where every 
‘attention was paid to the ailing, and the pains of the afflicted e0o..ed by all 
‘the means which the service placed at the disposal of the medical department. 
‘Sickness, as we are all too sensibly aware, is hard to bear even under the most 
favourable circumstances. But there are myriads of unspeakable necessary 
| inconveniences on board ship, which render its sufferings infinitely more irk- 
‘some, and more trying to the patience, than when it reaches us on ferra firma. 
lt was one fine afternoon, the sun was shining brightly over our heads, which 
‘were sheltered from its piercing rays by the tightly spread canvass of the milk 
white awning ; the ship was stealing gently through the waters by the aid of 
a favouring breeze, when | was unexpectedly required to visit the interior of 
this our Lilliputian hospital. The patient who had requested my attendance 
(wis a seaman about twenty-eight years of age, and on upening the doos of the 
temporary apartment, 1 found him stretched in his hammock with his eyes in- 
itensely fixed on the entrance. There was a startling wildness in his looks, and 
‘|so great was the strength of his limbs as indicated by the movement of the 
legs and arms, that it was evident his present prowess was to be attributed to 
_|the momentary impulse of paroxysm, rather than to any healthier cause At 
‘ithe sight of ‘ne he burst out into some loud and incoherent expressions. of 
|whieh, though it was difficuit to gather a precise or distinct meaning, the sig- 


ing in the position in which nature had originally fixed it on the neck and nification seemed to betoken, that his present distress of mind arose from 
shoulders. Within, were penury and famine, and their wouted followers, av- ‘doubts entertained of the existence of a Supreme Being, and the struggles he 
archy and revolt. Yet through this cloud of despondency flashed the light of was earnestly making to convince himseif that such a supposition was the cor- 
hope ; the spirit of resistance was rife, though not buoyant. And if the hearts rect one, and to drown the alarms which his conscience, in spite of his waver- 
were still stout and brave, there were heads which never failed of resources, ings, would not ailow to be hushed in her hidden domain, nor expelled thence 
nor lacked expedients in the hour of jeopardy. The hall in which this band |by any power of reasoning. 

of chieftains assembled for deliveration, fell miserably short of every thing! Such was the lamentably unsatisfa-tory state of affairs at this first interview. 
associated in our minds with the massy-proof pillars, or the commanding ex- Nevertheless the betrayal of these alarms gave expectation of better things 


pause of an ancient or modern House of Assembly. The senate-house ir 
which the fate of Greece was now anxiously discussed, almost in sight of the 
enemy, superior in numerical force, and well supplied with all the sinews of 
war, was a windowless building, through the fissures of whose bare walls the 
four winds of heaven found an easy ingress. In the interior reigned a darkness 
visible. owing to the shutters being closed, as well by way of safeguard against 
the inclemency of the weather, as to prevent the eye or ear of itching curiosity 
from becoming too close an intimate with official secrets. 
And notwithstanding the friendly aid of two or three oil-lamps attached to 
the walls of this ricketty building, and that of another such pigmy light placed 
on a table, serving the same purpose as the synonymous piece of furniture with- 
in the chapel of St Stephen, vn which so many thousands of humble and duti 
ful petitions have been ordered to be laid, never again to be introduced to seua- 
torial attention, it was some little while before the eye, thus suddenly trans- 
ported from the glare of day, could distinctly perceive whether any beings in 
the human shape were in present possession of the place. When, however, 
the powers of vision had sufficiently accommodated themselves so as to be en 
abled to penetrate the gloom, three forms became plainly discernible, which 
had then, as they have long since maintained, no little influence in swayirg 
the destinies of Greece. The first of these three was Tricoupi, whose square. 


itself to the sight, in like manner as the figure in a diorama offer themseives 
in clearer and clearer outline, as the apparent mist each moment retreats from 
the subtle scene. So did the form of this Greek senator now unfold itself close 


nereafter. Happily, at the second meeting, there was no paroxysm ; the suf- 
iferer was calm and collected, his remaining strength was far greater than might 
have been reasonably looked for after the frame had been shattered by such 
fearful convulsions Appearances indicated that even convalescence was not 
to be atterly despaired of. This was the mood in which it was to be fondly 
hoped that reason and argument would win their way to the assuagement of 
the pangs which it was tou evident scepticism had hurtfully engendered. The 


fact proved to be such as I could only form a shrewd guess at when we first 


met together. On his own unsolicited confession, he bad long struggled to 
convince himself, as well as others, that he was neither more nor less than a 
thorough-going atheist. But though outwardly he brared the matter, and 
supported his loud and reiterated assertions with en unblushing effrontery, 
‘there was ever a something within which strongly denied the truth of his words, 
jand unwillingly forbade his placing implicit credit on what too readily issued 
from his lips. All these hesitations, which had been long screened from the 
sight of others, now that sickness laid him prostrate, arose with a sting and a 
force which he could no longer control. 

The first step to eflec\ing the wished-for change in the mind of this misera- 
ble unbeliever, was to induce him to seek consolation from some other source, 
since, confessedly, his own creed, if it deserve such a name, afforded him none. 


thickset figure, as the gloom of the chamber gradually cleared away, presented | [his was an easy matter; but the working out a thorough convictioa, the im- 


planting the seed whose springing up should not be smothered with thorns, but 
should bring forth good fruit in due season, was a work of much labour, great 
pains, and no litile time. By the assistance of some cogent, irresistible argu- 


at our elbow, enveloped in adark-coloured cloak of ample dimensions, between ments, drawn from the slender stock of ** paper furniture’? which the limited 
the upstanding collar of which, and the broad brim of his hat, was seen his jet-; dimensions of my cabin admitted of finding a place there as an apology for a 
black arched moustache, and rotund visage, indicative of that open, straight- library, this desirable object was at length accomplished, simultaneously, or 


iorward, and honest line of policy, which is saia to distinguish all measures pro- 
posed by him ; and attributable, it is thought, to the enlightened views adopt- 
ed by him in consequence of having spent his early youth in English society, 
and received the most careful education at an adimirab!y conducted semiuery 
iv the neighrourhood of Blackheath or Wimbledon Common. 
The second personage in this celebrated triumvirate was the kinsman of Tri- 
coupi, the Prince Mavrocordato. Jn figure the prince was tall and slim. His 
features were marked by that shrewdness and shatpness which so strongly 
characterize the nobility of Pera, whence he himself derives his origin. ‘The 
basis of his political opinions is as sound and firm as that of his kinsman; but 
there is much more art displayed in the manner by which he essays to carry 
his measures into execution; so much of what may be termed diplomatic 
mannerism, inherent in his composition, that one might pardonably suspect, 
had not repeated experience proved the contrary to be the truth, that there was 
a strong tincture of duplicity in his character. In the outbreak of the war, he 
left a home of ease and repose, where the fascinations of luxurious indolence! 
were rendered still more alluring by the enervating effects of a soft balmy 
clime, to throw himself into the turmoils and risks of a revolution. And 
though, throughout the struggling conflict, the duties as-igned him were those 
intricate ones which demand the energetic use of the head and pen, rather than. 
that of the sword and buckler, yet few have had more hair-breadth escapes in. 
the deadly breach, or have taken a more active share in the councils of the 
realm, whose liberty and independence his quick and versatile talents so greatly 
aided in gaining. 
The third person in the group was Coletti, whose power and authority among. 
the northern tribes of his countrymen was supreme. He was the ultra-liberal, 
if not, more properly speaking, the democratic leader of the day. When, un. 
happily, in this war of independence, factions were rife among the people, he 
was certain to be found at the head of one of the wildest, nestling amid) 
‘mountains the steepest,”’ which in other days, according to the sweet song of 
poesy, were the favourite haunts of the tuneful sisters, and whose pure streams, 
were quaffed by the Muses and their devoted followers. Here, where whilom. 
those who drank deep of the waters of Helicon delighted to rove in thought, 
and court the breeze of vigorous inspiration, now sojourned the belted chieftain 
with his array of wild unlettered warriors ! 
Coletti was seated under a sort of dais, wrapped ina shaggy capote. On 


nearly so, with the restoration of the invalid’s health and return to duty. 

One evening during the silence of the first watch, while I was standing 
ew at the frigate’s weather gangway, * thinking of divers things foreknown,” 
jand musing on the flood of phosphoric light which beamed along the ship's 
jtrack, as in her course she glided slowly through the parting waves, these 
‘pleasing reveries, which are wont not unfrequently to come over the minds of 
those who claim the vasty deep as their home, were broken by the new-made 
‘convert, who, approaching with a light step assured me ina tone of cheerful 
and unfeigned resignation, that the consolation he derived from the change 
wrought in his feelings was greater than he could find words to express. 

“It is not by any outward show of mirth, Sir,” said he “that I bear testi- 
‘mony to the blessed effects which, by the grace of Heaven, have been 
‘wrought in me, but it is by that inward peace and joy, which, though others 
may not fully perceive, no man can take from me.” 

Amid the stillness of the night, and the pleasing abstraction of mind in 
which my present contemplation had wrapt me, this unexpected avowal made 
|a vivid impression on my thoughts, and little did I] at the moment imagine that 
ithey would so soon be ruffled by an event, which affords vet another and a fear- 
jul proof, of the perilous uncertainty which continually hangs over the heads 
of those who occupy their business in great waters. Shortly after this occur- 
rence, on our home-ward-bound passage, we encountered a heavy gale of wind 
in the dreaded Bay of Biscay ; and the wild fury of the elements having dis- 
ordered somewhat cunnected with bowsprit, it fell to the lot of this poor fel- 
low, in company with others, to be ordered to rectify the damage. When the 
watch was afterwards mustered by the light of the binnacle-lainp, his was the 
only name to which no response was giveo when the eppeal was made. This 
was the first intimation of his having met with a watery grave, and the sus- 
picion now excited was in the sequel too truly andjtoo paintully verified. But 
whether he sunk at once to rise no more, or whether, overpowered by the roar 
of winds and waves, his cries for assistance were borne along unheeded on the 
tempest’s wings, was never known ; the gloomy certainty remained undis- 
puted, that “‘ the waters had gone over his soul !”’ 

The sketch of his character here portrayed will have tended to show, that 
notwithstanding his former errors, there was that within him which gave 
promise of a better future—that his mind was cast in no common mould, and 
might have brought forth a richer harvest, had timely cultivation been be- 


his head he wore a thick Albanian skull-cap with a flowing tassel of deep blue stowed upon it—that it was open to conviction, and ready to make choice of 
silk pendent from its apex. His eye was dark, full, and of piercing brilliancy; |the wise part, not on a hasty inference or premature assumption, but after the 
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sky was turned into green calico, with whalebone ribs; that, in fact, the 
whole world revolved under a tremendous umbrella !” 


CAUDLE HAS BEEN CALLED FROM HIs BED TO BAIL, MR. PRETTYMAN 
FROM THE WATCH HOUSE, 


Fie, Mr. Caudle—I knew it would come to this. I said it would when 


and her corpse interred in the quiet churchyard of hernative hamlet, with 
nothing over it but the raised green turfto mark the spot which covers ¥ 


er | away upor aset of dissolute peace-breakers. [tis all very well for you 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MR CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE THE FAMILY UMBRELLA. 
MRS. CAUDLE LECTURES THEREON. 

Bah! That’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. What were you 
todo! Why let him go home in the rain, to be sure. Im very certain | 
there was nothing about him that could spoil. Take cold, indeed! He’ 
doesn’t look like one of the sort to take cold. Besides he’d have better ta- 
ken cold than take our only umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caupie ?) 
I say, do you hear the rain? And as I’m alive, if it isn’t Saint Swithin’s day ! 
Do you hear it against the windows? Nonsense; you don’t impose upon 
me. You can’t be asleep with such a shower as that! Do you hear it, I 
say? Oh you do hearit! Well, that’s a pretty flood, I think, to last for! 
six weeks ; and no stirring all the time out of the house. Pooh! Don’t 
think me afool, Mr. Caup.e. Don’tinsultme. He return the umbrella ! 
Anybody would think you were born yesterday. As if anybody ever did 
return an umbrella! There—do you hear it? Worse and worse! Cats 
and dogs, and for six weeks—always six weeks. And no umbrella! 

«| should like toknow how the children are to get to school tomorrow. | 
They shan’t go through such weather, I’m determined. No: they shall, 
stop at home and never learn anything—the blessed creatures ! ~-sooner 
than go and get wet. And when they grow up, I wonder who they'll have 
to thank for knowing nothing—who, indeed, but their father ? People who 
can’t feel for their own children ought never to be fathers. | 


“But lk wh u lent the umbrella. Oh, yes; I know ver well. |! Z 
foo 4 | His Excellency the Governor-General was pleased to close the First Session 


Iwas going out to tea at dear mother’s tomorrow,—you knew that ; and} 
you aid iton purpose. Don’t tell me; you hate me to go there, and take 
every mean uivuling tohinder me. But don’t you think it, Mr. Caupie. 
No, sir; if it comes down in buckets’-full, I’ll go all the more. No: and I 
won't have a cab! Where do you think the money’s to come from? You've 
got nice high notions at that club of yours! A cab, indeed! Cost me six-| 
teenpence at least—sixteenpence for there’s back, 
again! Cabs, indeed! I should like to know who's to pay for’em? J 
can’t pay for’em; and I’m sure vou can't, if you go on as you do; throw-) 
ipg away your property, and beggaring your children—buying umbrel- 
las? 

“* Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caup.e? I say, do your hearit? But I don’t, 
care—I’ll go to mother’s tomorrow: I will; and what’s more, I'll walk, 
every step of the way,—and you know that will give me my death. Don’t 
call me a foolish woman—it’s you that’s the fooligh man. You know I can’t 
wear clogs ; and with no umbrella, that’s sure to give me a cold—it always 
does, But what do you care for that? Nothing atall. I may be laid - 
for what you care, as I dare say I shall—and a pretty doctor's bill there ’ I) 
be. I hope there will! It will teach you to lend your umbrellas again. 
I shoulda’t wonder if [ caught my death ; yes: and that’s what you lent 
the umbrella for. ‘Of course. 

“ Nice clothes, I shall get too, trapesing through weather like this. My 

wn and bonnet will be spoilt quite. Needn’t I wear ’em then? Indeed, 
Mr. Caupne, I shall wear’em. No, sir, I'm not gowing outa dowdy to 
please you or anybody else. Gracious knows ! it isn’t often that I ste 
over the threshold ; indeed, I might as well be a slave at once,—better, 
should say. But when I do go out, Mr. Caupie, I choose to go as a lady. 
Oh ! that rain—if it isn’t enough to break in the windows. 

“Ugh ! Ido look forward with dread for tomorrow? How I am to go 
to mother’s I’m sure I can’t tell. Butif Idie, Ml do it. No, sir; I won't 
borrow an umbrella. No; and you shan’t buy one. ( With great empha- 
sis) Mr. Caupue, if you bring home another umbrella, I'll throw it in the 
street. [ll have my own umbrella or none at all. 

‘Ha! and it was only last week I had a new nozzle put to that umbrella. 
I’m sure if I'd have known as much as | do now, it might have gone with- 
out one for me. Paying for new nozzles, for other people to laugh at you. 
Oh, it’s all very well for you—you can go to sleep. Youv’e no thought of 
your poor patient wife, and your own dear children. You think of nothing 
but lending umbrellas ! ; 

“Men, indeed!—Call themselves lords of the creation !—pretty lords 
when they can’t take care of an umbrella ! 
‘. “I know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. But that’s what 
you want—then you may go to your club, and do as you like—and then, 
nicely my dear children will be used—but then, sir, then you'll be 
happy. Oh, don’t tell me! I know you will. Else you'd never have 
lent the umbrella! 

** Yon have to go on Thursday about that summons ; and, of course, you 
can't go. No, indeed, you don’t go without the umbrella. You may lose 
the debt for what I care—it won’t beso much as spoiling your clothes— 
better lose it : le deserve to lose debts who lend umbrellas. 

“AndI should like to know how I’m to go to mother’s without the um- 
brella? Oh, don’t tell me that I said I would go—that’s nothing to do with 
it; nothing at all. She'll think I'm neglecting her, and the little money 
we were to have, we shan’t have at all—because we’ve no umbrella. 

“The children, too! Dearthings! They'll be sopping wet : for they 
shan’t stop at home—they shan’t lose their learning; it’s all their father 
will leave ’em, I’m sure. But they shal/ goto school. Don't tellme I 
said they shouldn’t: you are so aggravating, CAupLE; you’d spoil the 
temper of an angel. shall go to school; mark that. And if they get 


their deaths of cold, it’s not my fault—J didn’t lend the umbrella.” 


pretty cold you'll have to-morrow morning, being called out of your warm 
bed this weather ; but don’t you think I'll nurse you—not I; not a drop of 
gruel do you get from me. 

I’m sure you've plenty of ways of spending your noney—not throwing it 
to say you hayn’t thrown away Your money, but you will. He'll be certain 
to run off; it isn’t likely hell go upon his trial, and you'll be fixed with 
ithe bail. Don’t tell me there's no trial in the matter, because [ know there 
jis; it’s for something more than quarrelling with the policeman that he was 
jlocked up. People ain’t locked up for that, No—it’s for robbery or some- 
thing worse, perhaps. 


|| And as you’ve bailed him, people will think you are as bad as he is, 


Don’t tell me you couldn’t help bailing him; you should have shown your- 
sell a respectable man, and have let him been sent to prison. 

| Now people know you're the friend of drunken and other disorderly per- 
isons; you'll never have a night’s sleep in your bed. Not that it would 
matter what fell upon you if it wasn’t your poor wife who suffered. Of 
jcourse all the business will be in the newspapers, and your name with it. 
il shouldn't wonder, too, if they give your picture as they do the other folks 
of the Old Bailey. A pretty thing that, to go down to your children. I'm 
sure at will be enough to make thein change their name. No, I shall not 
go to sleep; it’s all very well for you tv say, goto sleep, aiter such a dis- 
‘turbance. shall not go 
| But here, says Mr. Caudle’s manuscript, happily, she slumbered; for Mrs 
— had, considering the theme she had to talk upon, a remarkably short 
lecture. 


CANADA—PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monrreat, March 29. 


,of the Second Provincia! Parliament with the following 


| SPEECH : 


Honorable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly, 


I thank you for your indefatigable attention to the laborious duties which 
you have had to perform during this unusually long Session. I trust that the 
|Acts which have been passed will prove beneficial to the Province, and I con- 
sider myself justified in especially congratulating you on those for improving 
the Administration of Justice in Upper Canada, and those relating to Educa- 
jtion and Municipa! Institutions in Lower Caneda, all of which are of the high- 
jest value, and promise to render essential service to the community. I regret 
at the same time to notice that several important measures have been unavoida- 
‘bly postponed. On this account J am reluctant to part with you, for I am both 
to lose your assistance while anything remains to be done which the good of 
the country requires. Nevertheless, I am sensible that your presence is much 
required at your homes, and that it would be unreasonable to expect your 
longer attendance at the present period. Whatever has been leit incomplete 
will, I hope, be accomplished at our next meeting. 

I have had the satisfaction of assenting in her Majesty's name to nearly all 
of the enactments which you have passed, and the few reserved for the deci- 
sion of her Majesty's Goverament have been so dealt with under circumstances 
which, from positive instructions or otherwise, have rendered it imperative on 
on ‘ae to pursue that course. The Aci to amend the Ordnance Act of the last 
Session of the late Parliament comes necessarily under that description, as it 
affects the property of the Crown. 
| Ihave received authentic information of the passing of an Act by the Legis- 
lature of the United States which may seriously affect the commercial interests 
of the Province. [ will not tail to submit the subject for the attention of her 
ee bo Government, and I am sure that it will receive the most earnest con- 
sideration. 


\Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 

I return you my hearty thanks for the liberality with which you have provid- 
ed the requisite means for the due administra‘ion of our affairs. I shall anx- 
wusly co-operate with you in every measure of economy consistent with the 
efficiency of the public service. It is satisfactory to observe that the prosper- 
ous condition of our Revenue enables us, after providing for a reduction of the 
public debt by commencing the establishment of a Sinking Fund for the redemp- 
tion of the guaranteed Loan, to apply a considerable sum to additional public 
works calculated to produce great advantage. 


Honorable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

You are about to return to your homes to resume those occupations which in 
most casvs are indispensable for the support of your families, and which are un- 
avoidably iterrupted with some degree of injury to yourselves by your atten- 
jdance on Parliamentary duties. I earnestly hope that you may be successful 
in your undertakings, and | beg of you to convey to your several constituencies 
the assurance that her Majesty's Government ardeutly desires the welfare of 
this Province, and is anxious that the whole of its inhabitants, without distinc- 
tion and with perfect equality, may enjoy all the rights and privileges of a free 
people, and experience the prosperty, contentinent and happiness which are 
jnaturally derived from unfettered industry, prudent enterprize, good-fellowship, 
and brotherly love. And now, gentlemen, with the heartfelt, wish that you 
may be partakers in these blessings, I will say farewell until we meet again. 
I cannot, however, conclude without expressing my warmest thanks for the aid 
and support which you have afforded to her “Majesty's Government by your 
loyal, zealous and patriotic labours. 
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wheat and the chaff had been fairly balanced together, and the pregnant grain, ** Here,” says CaupLe in his MS, “I fell asleep; and dreamt that the 
had been found to weigh down the scale which truth claims as her own. PO 
There was also another trait in him which was not generally known, till the! 
melancholy interest excited among us by his sudden disappearance, caused | . 
some inquiry to be made respecting his connexions. From the moment he MR. Pn 
joined the ship, he had made an allotment of half his pay in favour of his aged 
mother, who, by this act of kindness on the part of her only child, was enabled = [EEE 
to continue the occupation of the cottage under whose roof she had first seen) you joined those precious Skylarks. People being called out of their bed 
the light of day, and where she cherished the hope, as was her constant theme |'at all hours of the night, to bail a set of fellows who are never so happy as \ 
in her gossip with her neighbours, she should ouce more welcome her darling When they're leading sober men to destruction. 1 should like to know what 
boy, before death closed her eyes. These pleasing anticipations, alas! poor) the neighbors will think of you, with people from the police knocking at 
woman, like many entertained by those who have wiser heads, and hearts the door at two in the morning. Don’t tell me that the man has been ill- 
more hacknied in the ways of this up-and down world than her's was, were used—he’s not the man to be ill-used. And you must go and bail him. I 
doomed never to be realised. When the fatal news reached her ears, she iknow the end of that—he’ll run away, and you'll have to pay the money. 
gave way to a wild paroxysin of grief, which soon subsided into a state of { should like to know what's the use of my working and slaving to save a 
“second childishness and mere oblivion ;” and in this condition she was con-| farthing, when you throw away pounds upen your precious Skylarks. A 
veyed to the village workhouse, where she was speedily released from sorrow, 
‘( 
i 
| 
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MARRIED.—On the 2d April, by the Rev. Isaac S. Demund, John M. Keese, to Cor-) 
neiia, daughter of A. N. Hoffman, Esq. 
THREE DOLLARS will be paid at this office for the First Vol. of the Anglo Ameri-| 
can—it must De in perfect order. 


Exchange at New Yok on London, at 60 days, — a 9 3-4 per cent. prem. } 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1845. 


NEW PRESENTATION PLATE. | 
We have the satisfaction to announce to our subscribers and the public that) 


we have made arrangements with an eminent artist for the execution of a! 
splendid engraving of a large size, the subject of which is ‘The Army and, 
the Navy,” and representing an interview, between those,highly distinguished 
men, one of whom afterwards became the hero of Trafalgar, and the other that 
of Waterloo. Jt is well certified that both are excellent likenesses; that of 


‘made with the Post-office department of the United States, by which English 
newspapers will be transmitted directly from Boston upon the arrival of the 
‘Mail Steamers, at the charge of one half-penny sterling for each paper. We 


apprehend that a similar charge will be made for English papers coming to this 


lport for Canada, whether brought by Liners or Steam Vessels. The charge of 


lone half-penny per paper applies also to Canadian Journals sent to be forwarded 
10 England. This arrangement will go into operation on the Ist day of May 
ensuing. — 

A dreadful accident took place last Monday evening, nearly abreast of the 
city of Hudson, which has occasioned much loss of life. The Steamboat 
Swallow, on her passage from Albany to New York struck upon a rock in the 
River, but towards the western side, nearly opposite to the two towns of Hud- 
son, and Athens. There was a very heavy squall at the time, accompanied 
with snow, and the vessel went stem on the rock, apparently at great speed. 


‘This dangerous spot is well known to those who navigate the Hudson, and in 


fact is quite west of the ordinary channel of passage ; the mischief may have 
occurred through the darkness caused by the squall, and the Pilot asserts that 
he was purposely getting over to the western side of the river with the intent 


Nelson does not display much difference in point of years from his appearance ¥,.);. yy a Athens uutil the storm should overblow. The boat was immedi- 


at the time he was soatched from his earthly triumphs,but that of Tur Duxe— 
though le was neither duke nor lord then—will be found highly interesting as 
representing Wellesley in his prime. All the essential features which —_ 
distinguish the countenance of the British Hero are recognisable in the com- | 
paratively young soldier, and the ‘out ensemble of the picture it is believed 
will be in request by admirers among all nations. The plate is now in hand, | 


ately broken in three parts, one of which lies upon the rock, and the stern im- 
mediately parted and sank in 15 feet depth of water. 

There were probably upwards of three hundred persons on board, a hundred 
or more being females and the state of the weather was such that the greater 
portion had gone below and many had retired to rest ; yet the calamity occur- 
red as carly as eight o'clock. The shock was so violent that it strained all the 
doors, inany of which could not be wrenched upen ; all who were free to ron 


and the artist is proceeding in it with all prudent dispatch. ‘The size of it,'/hastened forward, but suddenly a fresh mischief ensued : fire broke out in the 
however, and the great quantity of accessorial matter which furnishes out the |wheel-house, and numbers who despaired through the two evils of fire and 


picture, will necessarily make the completion a work of time ; but there 
be no unnecessary delay, and we shall fee! proud in presenting it to our Sub-, 
scribers as an offering worthy of their acceptance, and of our gratitude for li ' 
beral patronage and encouragement. 

*,* Editors with whom we exchange will oblige us by noticing this in their 
Journals. 


We last week gave some account of the proposed plan for effecting a speedy 
passage across the Isthmus of Suez; it is there shown to be practicable within a), 
brief time, and as for its advantages both to Europe and to America they are | 
so manifest that argument in its behalf is needless. England has labored un | 
der a pecuniary plethora for many a year, but the present aspect of her con_ 
dition is beginning to open her money bags. Confidence in her national! pros-, 
perity is inducing her capitalists to look out with earnestness for investinents 
and speculations ; this first appeared in rail road adventures at home, but we, 
doubt not that thousands will be freely posted in this grand junction ex- 
periment which is to join Europe «ad Africa, and bring farther India within an 
ordinary visiting distance. What can stop civilization when there are so many 
free states in the world, willing to intercommunicate, and having facilities offer 
ed to them almost faster than they can form wishes to possess ! | 

By means of this projected Rail Road not only postage and news will travel) 
as it were upon wings, but produce, manufactures, freight in large quantities, 
things of great value and small bulk will have less danger of loss and far 
greater anvantage of safety from injury or casualty will result, and we should) 
imagine that all—all except the owners of ships, will rejoice at the alteration in. 
the mode of transit which will ensue from this great work. 

Let us not forget however that there is a still greater work to be done ; let 


shall |water threw themselves into the river. The Rochester and the Express Steam- 


boats which were nearly in the wake of the Swallow now came up, and took on 
board all they could find, but it is to be feared that many have perished. 

It is most likely that many who were in the stern part of the vessel must 
have gone down with it Several were picked up in the water, some were 
drowned in attempting to escape from the dreaded conflagration, and according 
to various guesses there may be from fifty to eighty who have fallen victims. 
It is stated by some, in the course of the inquiries and investigations now in- 
stituted that the Swallow was not going more than six knots through the water 
at the time she struck, but the appearance and position of the vessel's stern 
tells a very different tale. ‘The opposition on the river and the consequent 
racing have long been too notorious. We have no right to say that the boats 
were racing on Monday night, but we remark on this subject with a view to call 
public attention as well as that of the legisture to this monstrous reckleseness 
of life and property. The greatest praise is due to the Captains of the Ro- 
chester and the Express for their promptitude and humanity; and we under- 
stand that several other Steamers have subsequently been effectively active, 
and the citizens of Hudson and Athens have displayed the greatest alacrity and 
kindness in administering to the condition of the rescued sufferers. 


The Episcopal Church, the community at large, and even Religion herself, 
have sustained a grievous loss in the death of the Rev. James Milnor, D. D. 
rector of St. George’s Church, Beekman Street. On ‘Tuesday last being in 
apparently excellent health, he was at the poll depositing his vote at the elec- 
tion of city magistrates and officers. In the afternoon of the same day he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the managers of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, where 


he was complimented on his apparent good health, and he confirmed the opinion 
but intima'ed that he expected to be taken away suddenly, as had been the 


great capitalists, enterprising spirits, philanthropists mathematicians, and scien- |cage with both his father, and his brother. He retired to his chamber at hie 


tific men, keep their recollections constan‘ly alive concerning ‘he great Ameri- 
can Isthmus, which will yet be the means of revolutionising the world more 
than was ever yet effected by any previous labours. 


The prosperous career of the British premier and his colleagues in the min- 
istry, leaves very little to animadvert upon; the wide opening which has been 
made towards the aduption of free trade principles, whilst it shows the sagacity 
of Sir Robert Peel, both as a politician and a financier, isa silent but great | 
homage to the first expounder of those principles Dr. Adam Smich. It was long, 
too much the fashion among the Tories to decry that dectrine as dangerous and | 


usual hour, but was seized with suffucation, and expired in a few minutes, in 
the 73d year of his age. 

It may be well believed that his loss will be deeply deplored, for the good- 
ness of his heart, and the purity of his religious principles were practically ex- 
hibited. Inthe pulpit and in social intercourse, he was still doing his mas- 
ter's work without ever being deemed offensively obtrusive ; his benevolence 
has been largely experienced both in alms giving and the still finer characteris- 


tics of charity ; and his exertions have long been exercised in religious and 
benevolent societies over which he has honourably presided. 


erroneous, and to hold fast to exclusiveness ; but though the admission of their | 
truth has been screwed from the party, we are not the less thankful for their 
adoption. On this point, such of our readers as take the trouble to read our | 
remarks, wil! recollect that long ago, we ventured to anticipate this resu!t. Al] 
the bearings elicited in the speeches of the preinier at the time the Spanish and 
Brazilian commercial negociations were proceeding ; he had then felt the pub- 
lic pulse, and we will even add he had then also begun to have his new con- 
victions on the doctrine of free trade; therefore when the recent announce-. 
ments were made in Parliament, concerning the ways and means, we were ex- 
ceedingly glad, but by no means surprised. ‘There is this in the character and, 
conduct of Sir Robt. Peel which we do like; that, although he is not a great 
originator, and though he has frequently entertained erroneous notions, he is 
never slow to discover the merits of other suggestions, nor does he hesitate to 
discard his errors whensvever he perceives them. It is true he cinta 
procures those merits of others to be ascribed to himself, but the public have, 
the benefit, and “should not look a gift-horse in the mouth.” We shall ven-; 


His wife and daughter will suffer a dreadful shock when they hear of his 
decease and the manner of it. They departed for Savannah only a few days 
before this calamity occurred, the object being the hope of recruiting the daugh- 
ter’s health, which had become very feeble. 


Che Drama. 


Dinnerorn’s Tueatre, Patmo's Orera-Hovss.—We have placed the 
proceedings of this theatre at the head of our Dramatic article this week, be- 
cause we consider the subject introduced there as paramount to any other of 
the Drama in this department, and worthy the consideration of the Scholar, the 
Dilletante, and the tasteful part of the community. It ought in fact to be con- 
sidered as the commencement of a Classic era, and the enterprising managers 
well deserve the thanks of all refined persons. 

The beautiful tragedy of ** Antigone,” by Sophocles the ancient Greek, with 
choral accompaniments by Mendelsschn the modern German, is in reality a 
startling announcement, particularly when we consider how greatly different 
is the plan and conduct of the acted drama of the present day from that of its 
most polished period of the Greek nation. To bring forward a play written 


ture to have some little opinion of our own sagacity if events follow our pre-, 
science as they have of late. 


three and twenty centuries ago, and which mixes with its facts matters of 
speculative belief with which the people of our days cannot harmonise, is a 


It will be matter of satisfaction in Canadagthat arrangements have been jbold undertaking, for few besides those who have been classically educated, 
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can enter into the principles and feelings which are understood to have ac- 
tuated those who constitute the Dramatis Persona of this play. So ex- 
quisitely sweet is the poetry, so elegant are the sentiments of the Poet, and so 
masterly, appropriate, and classical are the choral accompaniments of the com- 
poser, that we shall risk the imputation of impertinence in order to make intel- 
ligible to the public generally that which the learned may smile at as an un- 
necessary task. 
It must always be kept in mind that the doctrine of 
firm creed of the early Greeks, and that even those who suffered, whilst be- 
wailing their condition, bowed to an irreversible decree. Thus, therefore, 
C£dipus, who had altogether unwittingly committed crimes, upon which we 


need not here dwell, as soon as he became aware of his unintentional guilt, ab- 
dicated his throne, deprived himself of sight, and retired from ‘Thebes; his | 


kinsman Creon commiserating his condition but not daring to interfere in it. 
These facts are shewn in the play of “(2dipus Tyrannus” by Sophocles, for 


we may here observe that the author composed what may be considered a’ 


trilogy, or succession of three plays on the same subject. The second of the 
series is the “ Cidipus Coloneus,” for to Colonus in Attica the miserable man 
hastened, accompanied by his daughters, and where he meets with great kind- 
ness from King Theseus. In the course of the text of this second play we 
learn that Eteocles and Polynices, sons of CEvipus, succeeded and agreed to 
reign in Thebes by turns, after the abdication of their unhappy father, and that 
the Polynices was undutifully harsh towards the miserable exile. Polynices 
however being unable to ascend the throne when his turn arrived, and probably 
being not popular with the Theban people, went to Argos for assistance, mar- 
ried the daughter of that King, and received forces from thence to assist his 
claim to the goverument. He now came to his father to induce him to join, 
in the belief that his presence might strengthen the cause. But (dipus reject- 
ed him, uttered his malediction on Polynices and his enterprise, aud fore 
that the two brothers should destroy each other in battle. The wretched o 
man svon after died, and the daughters returned to Thebes to be under the, 
protection of their brother Eteocles. 
We now arrive at the “ Antigune,” the third play of the trilogy, and the 
piece now before an American audience. ‘The brothers have met, as euemies, 
and have killed each other according to the prediction of CEdipus; and Creon, 
the nearest of kin, has ascended the throne of Thebes. Now here we have to 
bring forward two principles more, in order to the preper understanding of the 
points upon which the pathos and feeling of the subject depend. It was a part 
of the religious belief that whilst a dead body continued without the rites of 
sepulture, the soul was condemned to wander, without entering the region 
where it should be tried ani receive its ultimate destination ; and Charon was 
to refuse admission into his boat to any soul in that predicament. Again, it 
was a political principle greatly prevalent in those ages, that whosvever should’ 
bring a foreign force against his country, even though it were to vindicate a 
rightful claim, should be deemed a traitor to his native land. Creon therefore 
issues a decree that the body of Polynices should remain exposed to the beasts, 
of the field and the fowls of the air, the idea of which was in the highest degree. 
dreadful to every mind, but which no one dared to disobey. At length Anti- 
gone, with pious resolution, devoted herself.to the task of inhuming the re-| 
mains of her brother, and thus giving repose to his wandering soul. She is de | 
tected in her pious crime, and sentenced by Creon to wear out her dreary life 
in a lonely cavern, with a sufficiency of food to support life. The obstinate 
King adheres to this sentence notwithstanding the remonstrances of his people, 
and the earnest pleadings of his son, Hemon. to whom Antigone is betrothed. 
Antigone is sent to her dasksome abode, and Tiresias the blind prophet comes, 
to the King to make known to him the decrees of fate, namely, that his r gout, 
towards Antigone shall cost him the destruction of his race. Struck with re | 
morse, Creon hastens to the cavern, but too late ; bis son and his betrothed bride. 
destroy themseives before his eyes, and upon his return to the palace he is in-| 
formed that his queen, Eurydice, has also put an end to her existence through 
grief for the loss of her son, her last words being curses upou her husband, for, 
his obstinate cruelty. With this incident the play ends. ; 
Turn we now to some portion of the morals conveyed in the splendid Jan- 
guage of the poet. The respectful approach of Hamon to his father, and the’ 
first address of Creon to his son, are beautiful mdications of the ee 2h and | 
submission so justly due from the young to the aged, and for which ancient 
Greece was so renowned a pattern to the rest of the world, and of the gentle 
voice of parental authority so freely recognised by youth, and so frankly, 
though not sternly used by the Elder, as appertaining to the relation between 
them. The dogged obstinacy which is so frequently found in age possessed of 
power, is finely manifested in Creon, who yielded not to either argument or 
intreaty, but is only vanquished by religious fears. ‘The Chorus, who repre- 
rent the people of Thebes, show the obedience of the ancient people to their 
sovereign's will, even though it be — the general judgment; Antigone 
shows us the workings of a pious and affectionate heart with a courageous’ 
spirit, and an ardent imagination ; and Tsmene is the impersonation of good 
feelings, with a weak and timid disposition. 
The Greek Chorus must be understood to mean the people, who are supposed 
to be witnesses of the scenes, sometimes mterlocuters, sometimes exponents. 
of what is going on, and sometimes merely the utterers of reflections conse- 
quent on what they have witnessed. We believe that these chorusus were de— 
livered almost in monotone and in unison, but although the moderns may ap- 
ve the introduction of the original ‘ext, they are too far advanced in their 
Lcoutedge of harmonic combinations to relish the original style of the chorus. 
To fit these to the present condition of musical taste, the great master of our 
day has tasked himself, and with most glorious success, for the choruses as now’ 
given are masterly and appropriate throughout. 
Let us now say a few words concerning the managements and the perform- 
ance ; and first of the scenery, &c. The stage is a representation of a Gre | 
cian theatre ; the principal scene of which is the exterior of the palace of Cre-) 
on, and at the foreground of the stage is an altar dedicated to Dionysus, the 
Grecian Bacchus, to whom all theatres were devoted. The place of the 
Choras is in front of the artificial stage. The costumes are chaste and appro- 
priate, and the whole is managed with quiet and dignity. Mr. G. Vandenh 
personated Creon capitally ; he was dignified, and high spirited, but neither, 
ranting nor declamatory in his style. To see him act this part should be of 
itself sufficient inducement to visit this theatre. In particular the climax 
the last scene is sublime, and it owes everything to him. He seems to be suf- 
ficiently overcome as he mourns over his dead son, but this is presently aug- 
mantel by the news of Eurydice's death, and the sight of her corse ; this again 
is increased by the account of the messenger, that she had died with a male- 


inexorable fate was the 
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‘learning that she had died by her own hand, accusing him of being the accursed 
cause of all the evil. Stunned by all this, he hardly knows bow to act or 
ispeak, when he suddenly beholds the dreadful Triesias, the blind prophet, whe 
points emphatically towards him. Jn utter despair and prostration he sinks on | 
\uis knees before the god, lightnings and thunders illumine and shake the edi- 
fice, all are horror-struck, and the curtain slowly falls. This is indeed sublime, 
jbut it is withering to a sensitive heart, and it greatly affected many of the 
‘audience. We may also remark that Mr. G Vandenhoff has evidently studied 
classic models of sculpture, for positions, some of which we instantly recog- 
uised. These were elegautly done, and exceedingly eflective. 

We regret that with Mr. G. Vandenhofl all our positive praise must end. 
He is really great, but there is not ove other more than tolerable. We confess 
to much disappointment in the Antigone of Miss Clarendon, who has just the 
jsame school-girl style of recitation which she had when last here. It 1s a sort 
jof taught declamation, freqvently false and always heartless. Nevertheless 
such is the beauty of the language, that, provided she be distinct and correct 
in the text, we scarcely care how she delivers it. Mrs. Watts wasa very re- 
spectable Irene, but she has little to do. Mr. Harrison was harsh in the Tire- 
sias so much so that when we heard a neighbour saying ** that augur is a great 
bore’’ we subscribed at once to the truth of the observation although we de- 
murred to its originality. 

There was one charming introduction, by way of assistance to lamentation, 
wailing, remonstrauce, and other strong expression of feeling; the orchestra 
had a running strain to accompany the voice of the speaker which was highly 
effective, and we think was generally appreciated. 

And now comes the question ** How has this extraordinary novelty been 
patronised.’’ With shame and grief we answer “ hardly atall.” Yet do but 
observe the number and the magnitude of claims it has to public encourage- 
ment. In the first place it is by Sophocles—the poet whose verses are so 
charming that it is traditionally said of him a swarin of bees settled on his 
mouth. Have not all who aspire to the utle of scholar and who wish to be 
ithougnt possessed of classic taste hastened to such a celebration '—alas !— 
‘Have not all who loved the Arts and were imbued with a love of elegant sim- 
iplicity hastened there '—Alas ! alas !—Hlave not the musical cognoscenti, 
the loud admirers of Meadelssolin and the loftiest schvol of harmony gone in 
crowds 1—Alas, alas, alas! Fashion, which knew nothing of all these 
jmerits, has not dared to stamp it as receivable, and the miserables who are the 
distant followers of fashion have not presumed to go where their deity has not 
yet been seen. Bat the Press and the Critics—-these have surely done ic 
justice ? Oh shame on shame! scarcely ove of the corps has dared to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to its merits. Siill here is the charm of an absolute 
novelty,—an entertainment which till now was never dreamtof: and, as this 
is the greatest charm to audiences among us here, we may naturally expect 
that the novelty will cause it to have at least an ephemeral life '—No, read- 
ers, not “ven novelty could u.duce an audience, unless they had been previvus- 
ly indectrmated in the notion that they might safely go without prejudice to 
their judgment and their standing. The heart with ussickens as we think 


Park Tueatre.— Fashion” has been constantly on the ‘apis bere during the 
current week. We did not intend to say anything more concerning it, but 
uaving received a letter from a lady who claims materuity in that literary 
bantling, we give her episile by her own perinission, to the public, and would 
hereby request of her to favour us with “The Sketch.” We no not pledge 
ourselves to publish it, but shall do so if we find that it will answer her purpose 
and ours. 
New York, April 5, 1845. 

Mr. Editor—As you are one of the public servants * pro bono publico,” I 
wish simply to tell you a few facts which may possibly relate to the somewhat 
famous new play called Fashion. 

In the early part of last October I sent to the Sunday Atlas office a sketch 
entitled * A Distinguished Character.” which was published in that paper on 
the 6th October 1844. The following week [ sent another which was left at 
ithe office, and there remained for two weeks unpublished. ‘The last was en- 
titled * Three days among the Bon Ton.” ‘The geutlemau who was kind 
enough to take my paper to the office, returned it to me and said that 
the person in the office would give no reason fer not publishing my sketch. 

Well, a short time since, | was muct. surprised to see announced in all the 
daily and weekly journals, the play of * Fashion,” with my plot for its plot ; 
or im other language, the skeleton of my sketch ** Three days among the Bon 
Ton” drawn out like a piece of wire into a long prosy five act comedy. Cer- 
tainly they have added stuff that would only please the * Distinguished ” 
ig who was so kind as to siretch all his or her brain into invisi- 

ality. 

"Tis true, Mr. Editor, I move in a quiet and unobserved path, still I observe 
a great deal more than those who have perheps greater leisure ; and I feel 
vexed that the Atlas Editor or Mrs. Anna Maria Cora Mowatt should stoop 
so low as to steal a little trifling flower fromthe forehead of one who exists 
only in obscurity,one who would not wrong a fellow creature even to the weight 
of a hair, although Fame were the reward. Mrs. Mowatt has got the fame, 
‘tis true, but, with your assistance, | will have justice. 

If, Sir, you want proof, look at the “ Atlas * Uct. 6, 1844, besides which, I 
will send you the MS. of my sketch and you can publish it in your journal, 
which will prove that my innocent sprig has been transplanted into a green 
house, to grow amazingly ! 

You are at liberty to publish this letter; and you will please state in your 
wwe peer whether you will think proper to publish my “ poor devoted ” 
sketch. 

As | am poor in purse and still poorer in friends, } have used this method to 
lay my grief defore the ** Public,” who will, I fee! assured, assist me to regain 
the simple flower that was snatched from my brow, to adorn another's who did 
not need it. 

’Tis said that several gentlemen assisted Mrs. Mowatt; and I have no 
doubt she would never have thought of writing the play if the plot had not 
been put into her head—alas ! for their love of notoriety.—If the play succeeds 
[ should not wonder if the * Atlas ” gentlemen should declare they wrote and 
she only mothered it. Do assist me, Mr. Editor, for it is either a conspiracy 
or miraculous coincideuce. Yours truly, Mary Maywoop. 


*,* The remainder of our ‘‘ Drama” article, together with several literary, 


and musical notices, are in type“but are unavoidably crowded out of the pre- 
sent number. 


diction on her lips against her cruel husband, and still farther embittered by 


Ito 


D7We are happy to announce that a Complimentary Concert will be given 
that very deserying artist Madame Otto, undex very favourable auspices, 
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_ DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Painting. 

Our valued correspondent L. Clover, Esq., in his communication which we 
published a fortnight ago. gave effective proof that the Fine Arts can not only 
consist with pursuits of literature, mathematics, and matters of a practically 
useful tendency, but that Painters actually do enter largely into the principles 
and practice of a scientific nature, and thereby become ministers both to fine 
taste and to yeneral and substantial good. 

That a spirit has arisen and is spreading its beneficial influence abroad we 
feel assured. Its manifestations is this city are evident. It is but a few 
years back and there was not an institution devoted to The Fine Arts in any 
department. What have we now ? The National Academy of Design from its 
very lowly beginnings is now advancing in deserved repute ; it gave addition- 
al nourishment to infant taste, which as it grew and strengthened became the 
parent of the New York Art Union, and of the National Gallery of the Fine 
Arts, both of which offspring are well sustaining the cause of their progenitor. 
—A very few years ago, and there was not an institution, worthy of the name, 


for the cultivation of the Divine Artof music, an art which consists in no 


small degree with the softening of the human character, the moving of the 
fervent feelings, and the most elevating mode of praising God Himself; but 
now every saloun capable of holding an assemblage of people rings with the 
sweet melodies and majestic harmonies which find their way to the deep re 
cesses of the heart.—A few years ago, and even the most opulent were una. 
ble to procure those lasting memorials they desired, worthy to be wrought in 
commemoration of the great, the good, the beloved, unless by sending across 
the expanse of ocean, and waiting through tedious months and years, perhaps 
to be disappointed at last ; but now the native sculptor more than rivals the 
distinguished of the ancient nations, and puts forth specimens of living stone, 
which can only be outlived by the undying name of their fashioner.—A few 
years ago —alas! we can hardly yet take off the reproach—and there was 
not to be found in this country an edifice worthy of the Glory of God, of the 


,as a series, or grouped vogether, or attended by other saints. When thus 
_Tepresented. they are easily distinguished from each other, and from the sacred 
personages in the same picture, by their conventional attributes. St. Jerome 
is sometimes habited as a cardinal ; but more usually he is seen half-naked, 
bald-headed, long-bearded, emaciated in form, with eager wasted features, 
helding a stone in one hand, or with a pen and book, and almost always atten- 
ded by a lion. St. Gregory always wears the papal tiara,* and had frequently 
_a dove on his shoulder, or hovering near him. St Augustine and St. Ambrose, 
_as bishops, bear the mitre and crozier, and generally a book. Sometimes, but 
{not often, St. Augustine bears a flaming heart, transpierced by an arrow ; and 
a bee-hive is near St. Ambrose; frequently St. Ambrose bears a knotted 
,scourge instead of a crozier. Thereason and origin of these symbols I shall 
explain presently. When thefour Doctors form a part of the architectural 
,embellishments of a church, they are generally seen combined with the Evan- 
gelists; occasionally (but rarely) with the Sibyls. On the vault of the choir 
_of Santa Maria del Popolo, at Rome, we find in the centre the * Coronation of 
the Virgin’ (2. e. the triumph of txe church): around, in alternate compart- 
‘ments, are the four Evangelists, and the four Sibyls, as witnesses to the relig- 
ion of Christ ; and lower down, at the four corners, the four Fathers, who 
sustained and defended it, are seated in niches. 

Guido, in a celebrated picture now at St. Petersburgh, has represented the 
Doctors of the church communing on the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin: the figures are admirable for thoughtful depth of character in the expres- 
‘sion, and the noble arrangement of the draperies; above is seen the Virgin, 
floating amid clouds, in snow white drapery, and sustained by angels; visible, 
however, only to St. Jerome and St. Ambrose. Reubens has treated the 
_ Fathers several times. The colossal picture inthe Grosvenor Gallery is well 
‘known, where they seem moving along in grand procession, like stately fig- 
‘ures ina gorgeous dream: St. Jerome comes last, enveloped in the rich scar- 
let robes ofa cardinal, and turning the leaves of a great book. In another 
picture we have the four Fathers seated, discussing the mystery of the 
‘Eucharist; St. Jerome points to a passage in the Scriptures; St. Gregory is 
‘turning over « leaf; they appear engaged in argument: the other two are 
listening earnestly. There is a third picture, by Rubens, or from bis school, 
in which the attributes of the Fathers are borne aloft by angels, while they sit 
‘communing below. There is an admirable picture, in the Dresden Gallery, 
‘by Dosso Dossi, of the same subject: above is seen the Creator, or Messiah, 


honour of the state, ef the taste of the refined, of the convenience of public) in a glory ; he lays his hand on the head of the Virgin, who kneels in deep 


requirements ; now, we rejuice to say, we perceive marks of real reform and 


humility before him, figurative of the exaltation of the church: St. Gregory, 


' wearing the papal tiara, sits indeep thought, a pen in one hand, a tablet in 


improvement in process. The new temples of religious worship are, for the|/ she other: St. Ambrose and St Augustine, in bishops’ robes, are similarly en- 


symptoms of order, design, fitness, solidity, magniticence, solemnity. ‘The 


mansions and villas ci the opulent are less disfigured than their predecessors, 


‘ 
most part, putting their predecessors to shame: they are beginning to exhibit’ 


gaged ; St. Jzrome, to whom alone the celestial vision appears visible, is look- 

ing up with awe and wonder. : 
‘These examples ofthe Fathers, grouped, or in a series, will give an idea of 

i will only add, that in representing the Fa- 


the general mode of treatment 
with meretricious ornament and less be wiil suitable arcaitectural! 
_ thers of the church, the painters do not a/ways confine themselves to the four 


finery. As the rich plainness of a gentleman's attire will always be an esteemed 
distinction over the tinsel vulgarisms of an impertinent parvenu, so will the 


uniformity and neatness of sound architecture frown down the gilded fly-traps’ 
and uonsense of untutored caprice and pretensivn. 

The City of Boston is a steady rival to New York in improvements and 
cultivation of this nature, and we find that the example is about to be well fol- 


great Latin Fathers, though these are by far the most popular, and, when rep- 
‘resented with the others, the most prominent. Occasionally, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Bonaventura, and even St. Thomas Aquinas, 
are introduced into the series ; but so seldom, that to avoid confusion, I shall 
‘give them separately, in their proper places in the calendar. 

| Of the four great Doctors, St. Jerome, as a subject of painting, is by far the 
‘most popular. The reasons for this are not merely the exceedingly interes- 


lowed up in that of Baltimore ; for the Journals of the last mentioned city, ting and striking character of the man, and the picturesque incidents of his 


inform us that it is M project there to erect an edifice ** adapted to the accome| | 
modation of the Historical Society, a Gallery of the Fine Arts, the Baltimore! 
Library Company, and a Reading Room.” Thus Literature and Fine Arts! 


life, but also his great importance and dignity as founder of Monachism in the 
West, and as sa ae of the universally received translation of the Old and New 
Testament into the Latin language ‘There is scarcely a collection of pictures 
in which we do not find a St. Jerome either doing penance in the desert, or 


besides being Sister Handmaidens, are intended to dwell together,and to agsist, writing his famous translation, or meditating on the mystery of the Incarna- 


and support each other. A notable suggestion which we hope and trast will) 
be carried out speedily and effectually. 

But this brings us back to New York and its ac'ual wants in this respect. 
Here is a city containing nearly four hundred thousand souls, and ere long 
will count its half million ; a city containing a profusion of riches, and whose 
nhabitants are proverbially enterprising ; which is the great emporium of the 
Western World, and is generally believed to be the index and exponent of 
the American character. This city, with all its wealth, with all its enterprise, 
with all its commendable desire tobe esteemed for its taste and refinement, 
does not contain within its bounds one edifice or one room fitted to its wants, 


tion. 

___ Jerome was born about 342 a. p. at Stridonium, in Dalmatia. His father, 
‘Eusebius, was rich ; and as he showed the happiest disposition for learning, 
‘he was sent to Kome to finish his studies. There, through his own passions, 
and the evil example of his companions, he fell into temptation, and fora 
‘time abandoned himself to worldly pleasures ; but the love of virtue, as well 
‘as the love of learning, was still strong with him. He took up the profession 
‘of law, and became celebrated for his eluquence in pleading before the tribun- 
als | When more than thirty, he travelled into Gaul, ana visited the schools 
‘of learning there. It was about this time that he was baptised, and vowed 
|bimself to perpetual celibacy. In 373, he travelled into the East, to animate 
his piety by dwelling fur a ume among the scenes hallowed by the presence of 


as a lecture room, an exhibition room, a concert room, a room for public social 
amusement, or a meeting room for any great public object. Yet we confi 
dently believe that half an hour's serious consideration on the subject would 
convince many a millionaire that it would be an excellent speculation for the 
employment of idle capital now locked up in unproductive idleness. Balti- 
more with a population of less than a hundred thousand, and with much fewer 
probabilities of a large increase,calculates upon an outlay of $25,000 for such 
a purpose, and we doubt not will go through with the useful project; what 
should prevent the rich and the liberal of New York from subscribing to four 
times that amount in shares—and that would be quite capital enough—and 
build an edifice fit, in its various apartments—for all the purposes which have 
been enumerated’ It would be a general accommodation, and a profitable 
adventure, it would encourage Architecture, task her capabilities, be an orna- 
ment to the city, and the grand school of refinement. Think of it, ye rich ! 
Think of it, all who aim at the cultivation of the intellect, the mind, the taste, 


The subject will bear consideration. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
The Four Fathers, or Doctors, of the Church—St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great. 
These were the representatives of the Church Militant on earth—the great 
Confessors, Fathers, and Doctors, who wrote, argued, contended, suffered, for 
the principles, truths, powers, and privileges of the Catholic Church. We 


‘the Saviour ; and, on tis way thither, he visited some of the famous Oriental 


| hermits and ascetics, ef whom he has given us such a graphic account, and 


whose example inspired him with a passion for solitude and a monastic life. 
Shortly after his arrival in Syria, he retired tothe desert of Chaleida, on the 
confines of Arabia, and there he spent four years in study aud seclusion, sup- 
‘porting himself by the labour of his hands. He has left us a most vivid pic- 
ture of his life of penance in the wilderness; of his trials and temptations, his 
fastings, his sickness of soul and body : and we must dwell for a moment on 
his own description, in order to show with what literal and circumstantial truth 
the painters have rendered it. He says, in one of his epistles —* O, how of- 
ten in the desert—in that vast solitude which, parched by the sultry sun, af- 
fords a dwelling to the monks, did I fancy myself in the midst of the luxuries 
of Rome! I sate alone, for { was full of bitterness. My misshapen limbs 
were rough with sackcloth, and my skin so squalid that 1 might have been 
“mistaken for an Ethiopian. Tears and groans were my occupation every oe 4 
and all day long. If sleep surprised me unawares, my naked bones, whi 

scarcely held together, rattled on the earth.” His companions, he says, 
were scorpions and wild beasts ;” hishome “ a recess among rocks and pre- 
cipices.” Yet, in the midst of this horrible self-toriure and self-abasement, 
he describes himself as beset by temptations to sin and sensual indulgence, 
and haunted by demons : at other times as consoled by voices and visions from 
Heaven. Besides these trials of the flesh and the spirit, he had others of the 
‘intellect. His love of learning, his admiration of the great writers of classical 
antiquity—of Plato and Cicero—made him impatient of the rude simplicity 
of the Christian historians. He describes himself as fasting before he opened 
Cicero ; and as a farther penance, he forced himself to study Hebrew, which 
‘at first filled him with disgust, and this disgust appeared to him a capital 


* The tiara, or triple diadem, worn by the Popes is symbulicai of the three crowns 


find them early introduced into the decorajion of places of worship, in eated| awarded to Chriat—the crown of MERCY, the crown of SorRow, and the crown of 


their proper position is next to the Evangelists. ‘They are often represented 
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sin. In one of his distempered visions, he fancied he heard the last trumpet translator of the Scriptures, he is usually seated ina cave or in a cell. busied 
sounded in his ear by an angel, and summoning him before the judgment seat in reading or in writing ; he wears a loose robe thrown over his wasted form ; 
of God. ‘ Who art thou?” demanded the awful voice. ‘ A Christian,” re- and either he looks down intent on his book, or he looks up, as if awaiting 
plied the trembling Jeroine. “ Tis false ‘” replied the voice, ‘thou art no heaverly inspiration : sometimes an angel isdictatng to him. An example at 
Christian: thou art a Ciceronian. Where the trezsure is, there will the! hand isthe littie pict.re by Domenichino, in our National Gallery ; it represents 
heart be also!” fle persevered, and conquered the difficulties of Hebrew ; St. Jerome looking up from his buok, and listenng to the accents of the angel. 
and then, wearied by the religious controversies in the Kast, after ten years’ [na picture by Titian, St. Jerome seated, holds a book and gazes up at a cruci- 
residence there, he returned to Rome. We tind him throughout his life en-| fix suspended in the skies ; the lion is drinking at a fountain. Out of twenty 
gaged, with allthet fervid enthusiasm of temperament which his four years prints of St Jerome alter Titian, there are at least eight which represent him 
of penance had not subdued, in combating the luxury of the clergy. aud ip at study or writing. 
preaching religious abstinence. He was particularly remarkable forthe influ-| Very celebrated is an engraving of this subject by Albert Dorer. The scene 
ence he obtained over the Roman women: we tind them, subdued or excited is the interior of a ceil, at Bethlenem ; two windows on the left pour across 
by his eloquent exhortation, devoting themselves to perpetual chastity, distri.) the picture a stream of sunshine, which is represented with wonderful etlect. 
buting their possessions among the pocr, or spending their davs in attendance St Jerome is seen in the back ground, seated at a desk, most intently writing 
on the sick, and ready to follow their teacher tv the Holy Land—to the desert, his translation of the Scriptures ; in frout the lion is crovehing, and a fox is 
—even to death. His most celebrated female convert was Paula, a novle Ro-| seea asleep. These two animals are here emblems,—the one of the courage 
man matron, a descendant of the Scipios and the Gracchi. The Embarkation and vigilance, the other ef the wisdom or acuteness of the Saint. The exe- 
of St. Paula at Ostia, to follow St. Jerome to the Holy Land, is the subject of cution of this print is a miracle of art, and it is very rare. There is an ex- 
one of Claude’s most exquisite pictures—the little sea-port in ihe collection of quisite little picture, copied from it, and of the same size, at Hampton Court. 
the Duke of Wellington. Marcelia, another of these Roman ladies, was the I need hardly observe, that here the rosary, and the pot of holy water are 
first who collected together a number ef religious women to dwell in commu- anachronisms, as well as the cardinal’s hat. By Albert Durer we have also St. ’ 
nity, and she is hence considered as the first nun. ‘ _ Jerome, writing in a cavern ; and Jerome, reading in his cell; both wood- 

After three years’ sujourn at Rome, St Jerome returned to Palestine, and cuts. 
took up his residence in a monastery he had founded at Bethlehem. When. It is in this character of teacher of the church, and translator of the Scrip- 
in extreme old age, he became sensible of the appproach of death, he raised tures, that we find St. Jerome so fequently introduced into pictures of the 
wip effort his emaciated limbs, and commanding himself to be carried into Madonna. and grouped with other saints. Two of the most celebrated pic- 
the chapel of the monastery, he received the sacrament for the last time from tures in the world may be cited as examples :—1. ‘ The Madonna della Pesce, 
the hands of the priest, and soon after expired. He died in 420, leaving, be- ot Raphael : the Virgin, seated on a raised throne, holds the infant Christ in 
sides his famous translation of the Scriptures, numerous controversial writings, her arms ; on the left an angel presents the youthiul Tobias holding the fish, 
epistles, and commentaries. : | the embiem of baptism. (Tobias with the fish, is generally a symbol of Chris- 

We read in the legendary history of St. Jerome, that one evening, as he tianity) ; on the other side kneels St. Jerome, holdmg an open book, his beard 
sat within the gates of his monastery at Bethlehem, a lion entered, jimping,, sweeping to his girdle ; the lion at his feet ; the infant Christ, while he bends 
as in pain : and all the brethren, when they saw the lion, fled in terror. But forward to greet Tobias, bas one hand upon St. Jerome’s book : the whole is 
Jerome arose, and went forward to meet him, asthough he had been a guest. a beautiful and expressive allegory. 2 Correggio's picture called ‘ The St. 
And the lion lifted up his paw, and St. Jerome, on examining it, found that it Jerome of Parma,’ represents the infant Christ on the knees of his Mother ; 
was wounded by a thorn, which he extracted ; and he tended the lion till he Mary Magdalen bends to kiss his feet ; St Jerome stands in front, present ng 
was healed. The grateful beast remained with his benefactor, and Jerome his translation of the Scriptures. 
confided to him the task of guarding anass which was emploved inbringing, g No subject of painting, if we except the ‘Madonna and Child,’ is of 
fire-wood from the forest. On one occasion, the lion having gone to sleep such perpetual recurrence asthe Penance of St. Jerome. it seems to have 
while the ass was at pasture, some merchants passing by carried away the been everywhere adopted as the approved symbol of Christian penitence, self- 
latter, and the lion, after searching for him in vain, returned to the monastery ahasement. In the treatment it has been infinitely varied. The scene is 
with drooping head,as oneashamed. St. Jerome, believing that he had de- generally a wild rocky solitude . St. Jerome, half naked, emaciated, with mat- 
voured his companion, commanded that the daily task of the ass should be (eg hair and beard, is seen on his knees before a crucifix, beating his breast 
laid upon the lion, and that the faggots should be bouud on his back, to which with a stone, The lion is almost always introduced, sometimes asleep, or 
he maguanimously submitted, uotil the ass was recovered. ‘ : crouching at his feet; sometimes keeping guard, sometimes drinking ata 

The introduction of the lion into pictures of St.Jerome is supposed to refer to stream. ‘The most magnificent example ot this treatment is Titian’s picture 
this legend, bat I suspect that the reverse was really the case ;—that the lion) i, the Brera at Milan ; St. Jerome, kneeling on one knee, half supported by 


was in very ancient times adopted as the symbol ee! Jerome, from his) 4 craggy rock, aud holding the stone, looks up with ardent devotion at a 
fervid, fiery nature, and his life in the wilderness ; and th@® in latter times, \cros3, artlessly fixed into a cleft in the rock ; two books lie on acliff behind ; 


phe legend was invented to explain the symbol * , at his feet are a skull and hour-glass ; and the lion reposesin front. The feel- 
The representations of St. Jerome, ia pictures, prints, and sculpture are so. ing of deep solitude. and a kind of sacred horror breathed over this picture, 
numerous, that it were a vain attempt to give any detailed catalogue of them : are inconceivably fine and impressive. Another, by Titian, bat inferior, is ia 
all, however, may be included under the following cfassification, and according the Louvre : and there are at least twelve engravings of St. Jerome doing 
to the descriptions given may be easily recognized. Jn the first class we have penance, after the same painter: among them a superb landscape, in whic 
St. Jerome as Doctor of the eharch. In the second, he appears as translator jare seen a hon and a lioness, prowling in the wilderness, while the Saiut is 
and commentator of the Scriptures, The third is his ‘ Penance in the Desert |\doirg penance in front. In the English National Gallery is a St. Jerome 
The fourth, his ‘ Vision at Bethlehem. The fifth, ‘The Story of the Lion.” ‘doing penance, by Guido, half-length, but very expressive There is an early 
The sixth, his ‘ Last Communion. lhe seventh, his ‘ Death and Ovsequies. picture of the Crucitixion, by Raphae!, in which he hus placed St. Jerome at 
Of these several subjects, I shall content myself with pointing out a few of the) the foot of the cross, beating his breast with a stone. By Agostino Carracci 
most characteristic examples. ny a ‘ there is a famous engraving on * St. Jerome during penance in a cave,’ called 
The single figures of St Jerome represent him in one of his two great char-| frou its size the great St. Jerome. But to particularize farther would be end- 
acters.—1. As Doctor of the church ; in general these are full-length post less : I know searcely any Italian painter who bas not treated this subject at 
ing figures, either habited in the cardinal’s robes—or at least with the cardi-|\teast once. St. Jerome is not a good subject for sculpture, even wher. envel- 
nal's hat lying at his feet. Where the head is uncovered the forehead is oyed in his flowing robes, and fsr less when the meagre aged form is exposed ; 
lofty and bald, the beard very long, flowing even to his girdle ; his leatures \ver statuesof him in b-onze and in marble are frequent ; and the colossal 
fine and sharp, his nose aquiline. Sometimes the lion is introduced, some- gratye at Seville, by Torreggiano, (the rival of Michael Angelo) which repre- 
times not. As examples. the earliest !cancite is an ancient Byzantine pic- ‘sents St. Jerome kneeling on a rock, a stone in one hand and a crucifix in the 
ture on a gold ground in the Berlin Gallery ;—St. Jerome standing in a niche) other, is considered a master-piece. The Spanish painters delighted in this 
in cardinal's robes, and holding the model of a church ; the lion at bis feet. subject The old German paiuters and engravers, and the Flemish painters, 
In the Milan Gallery, there is a fine full-length of St. Jerome standing, hold-| yi.¢ delighted in it, because of its picturesque capabilities ; but in their hands 
ing the model of a church, from the door of which rays of light proceed ; the) she picturesque often became grotesque. 
lion is looking vp, and behind St. Jerome stands St. Augustine, | Albert Durer represents St. Jerome kneeling before a crucifix, which he has 
In the same Gallery is a picture by Paris Bordone. The Virgin bestows | fixed against the trunk of a massy tree; an open book is near it; be holds in 
on St. Jerome the cardinal’s hat ; he kneels to receive it in presence of St his right hand a flint stone, with which he.is about to strike his breast, all 
Antony +ad st. Catherine. : y j wounded and bleeding from the blows already inflicted : the lion crouches be- 
In the Vienna Gallery, there is an extraordinary altar-piece by Michael) hind him, end in the distance isa stag. In the print by Lucas van Leyden, 
Wohlgemuth, who was the master of Albert Durer. It consists of a centre’ s: Jerome is seated on the earth ; a book, a skull, and a cardinal’s hat are 
and two wings. In the centre St. Jerome is the principal figere : he Stands before hin ; a lion licks his feet. 
on a maguificent throne, and lays his left hand on the bead of a lion raised up! 4, §1_ Jerome, while he 1s performing penance and studying Hebrew, heers 
on his hind legs ; on each side are windows opening on a landscape, wherein ma vision the sound of the last trumpet calling men to judgment. This is a 
various incidents of the life of St. Jerome are represented ; on the right, his) common subject, and styled the Vision of St. Jerome. 
Penance in the Wilderness and his landing at Cypros; and on the left, the By Spagnoletto we have two fine etchings from his own pictures or designs, 
merchants who had carried off the ass, bring propitiatory: gifts, which St. 'In the first of these, St. Jerome holds a pen in one hand and a penknife in the 
Jerome rejects, and other men are seen felling wood and loading the lion. n! other ; he seems to have been arrested in the act of mending his pen by the 
the shutters or wings of the central pictare, are represented the three other) sound of the trumpet The figure of the Saint, wasted even to skin and bone, 
Doctors; St. Augustine, with the pierced heart, St. Ambrose with the bee- and bis look of petrified amazement, are very fine. By Guercino there is a 
hive, both habited as bishops ; and St Gregory wearing his tiara and holding jarge and rather coarse picture inthe Louvre. There is a picture by Subleyras 
a large book (his famous Homilies) in his hand: there are about twenty other (Milan Gallery), in which St. Jerome hears the trampet sounded by three an- 
figures of saints, and around are painted in compartments, a variety of scenes 4/5 above. The lion, books, and crucifix as usual. In a picture by Andrea 
from the life of our Saviour. The whole 1s about six feet high, dated 1511, poreda, St. Jerome not only hears in his vision the trumpet of the last judgment 
and may bear a comparison, for elaborate, and moltifarions detail: and ©X-' but he sees the dead arise from their graves. 
quisite pamting, with the famous Van Eyck altar piece in St. John's Chure!  Demenichino has painted St. Jerome flageliated by an angel for preferring 
at Ghent. : ‘ 7 : ‘|C:cero to the Hebrew writings,—the Cicero, torn from his hand, lies at his 
Among the numerous statues of saints in Henry VII.’s Chapel, there is a ‘feet. 
characteristic figure of St. Jerome in the cardiual’s hat and robes; the lion | While doing penance in the desert, St. Jerome was sometimes comforted 
fawning upon him. : ee by visions of glory as well as by visions of terror. Jn the picture by Parme- 
2 When St. Jerome is represented in his second wreat character as the gianino, in oug National Gallery, the saint is lying stretched on the earth in an 
Among the Christian emblems ef the Middle Ages, the occurs frequently as’ attitude so uneasy and distorted, that it would seem he was condemned to do 
the symbol of PowsR, of VIGILANCE, and of soLiTuDE. With this triple signification, penance, even in hissleep. St. John the Baptist, in front points to a celestial 


ally accompanied the efiigy o! a religious solitary. Long after, 
tbe wes forgotten, the emblem was retained ; but it became, of the Virgin and Child above. 
of anembiem, an attribute or circumstance, and a legend was invented to expiain it. 5. Of the story of the Lion I remember but two pictures. In the first, St. 
The Stag, also frequently ot — Jerome, seated in his cell, and wearing the monk’s habit and cowl, extracts the 

ihusion to t orty-secon salm: Lik - “te 
So longeth my soul after thee, O God.” wes figurative of religions lies on, lion's the background ; @ cardinal’s 
soliude and religious aspiration. at lies on the ground ; to express ~denial of saint, a mouse is 
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ol. Antonio da Fiore, 1371, in the| 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo at Naples. 

In the other, St. Jerome is seated in his cell : the lion approaches and hold: 
up his paw ;—three monks flee interror. By Vivarini, in the Church of San) 
Girolamo, at Venice : this picture is remarkable, having been one of the first} 
painted on canvas 

6. The * |.ast Communion of St. Jerome’ isthe subject of one of the most) 
celebrated pictures inthe world,—the St. Jerome of Domenichino, which is! 
placed near the Transfiguration of Raphael in the Vatican. St. Jerome, aged 
feeble, emaciated, is borne in the arms of his disciples to the chapel of his 
monastery, and placed within the porch <A young priest supports him, the 
aged St. Paula kneeling kisses one of his thin bony hands ; the Saint fixes his 
eager eyes on the countenance of the Priest who is about to administer the 
sacrament, a noble dignified figure in a rich ecclesiastical dress ; a deacon 
holds the cup, and an attendant priest, the book and taper; the lion droop- 
his head with an expression of grief ; the eyes and attention of ali are on the; 
dying Saint, and four angels hovering avove lovk down upon the scene. Agos-| 
tino Carracci had previously ireated the same subject with infinite feeling and! 
sublimity ; the Saint is not so wasted and so feeble, St. Paula does not kiss his 
hand, but the lion is tenderly licking his feet. 

Older than either, and very beautiful and solemn, isa picture by Vittore Car 
paccio, in which the Saint is kneeling in the porch of a church, surrounded by 
his disciples, and the lion is seen outside. (ln the Scuolo of San Girolamo at} 


Venice). 


7. In the Carmine at Florence is an extraordinary picture by Stamina, of 


the ‘ Death-bed of St. Jerome,’ in which he is giving his last instructions to) 
his disciples : the expression of solemn griefin the old heads arouud is very 
fine. By the same painter is another picture ; the Obsequies of St. Jerome. | 
The same subject has veen painted by Vittore Carpaccio : the Saint is extend | 
ed on the ground before the high altar, and the priests aronnd are standing or 
kneeling in various attitudes of grief and devotion ; the lion is seen on one} 
side. 

A series of pictures from the life of St. Jerome (of which there are several)! 


generally consists of the following subjects :—1. He receives the Cardinal's)! 


2 He does penance in the desert. 3. He meets St. 

Augustine. 4, Me studies the Scriptures. 5. He builds the convent at Beth-| 

lehem. 6. He healsthe lion. 7. He receives thesacrament. 8. He dies. 
The other Fathers are, as subjects of painting, much less interesting. 


hat from the Virgin. 


Engraving. 


NEW MAP OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
We do not conceive any apology to be necessary for noticing this capital and. 
eminently useful work in the Department of Fine Arts; for, independently of 
its merits as an assistant to science, to commerce, and to general utility,— 
though in these respects its claims are great, it is likewise a splendid specimen) 
of American Engraving, and would do honour to the burin of any artist what-| 
ever. 
This magnificent map is engraven on steel, its dimensions are 7 feet by 6 


cerning each. The map is framed from copious, minute, recent, 


feet, and its area includes—hesides the United States, which form its special) 
subject—a considerable portion of Canada and of Texas, with the details con-| 
and public! 


authorities ; it exhibits every State with its subdivisions into counties and} |SUPeTior erdet ; and next, there wae tha of wee 


ithe Abbey as an edifice, but is rather the representation of a refectory in the 
interior, at which the kitchener is receiving supplies for the convent, consist 
ing of game, fish, &c. &c. in great profusion; from which one may suppose 
that the time is that of “the palmy days” of conventual life. The picture, as 
we have understood, is sometimes called ** Tithe,” but neither the supply nor 
the place is significant of such kind of offering. Be all this as it may, the ex- 
ecution of the plate is such as must redound to the professional credit of the 
engraver, who has proved himself herein to be far beyond a mere copyist of 
the works of others. Touching Mr. Doney himself, we consider it matter of 
congratulation that so excellent an artist has come among us, and we learn 
‘with pleasure that even in the very brief sojourn that he has made in this city 
he has attained to considerable eminence and full occupation. He does not 
go out of the particular range of art in which he so excels, but confines him- 
self to Mezzotinto only ; in this the softness of lis tints together with the vigor 
of his conceptions combine to throw a life-like, animated, but pleasing effect 
over the subjects on which he occupies himself, 


*,* We have received a valuable communication upon the influence of the 
\Fine Arts upon the condition of Society, and upon the effects, nationally con- 
sidered, which they have in conferring esteem in the eyes of the world at large. 
April f845. 
| © Sir.—The advocacy of the Arts, which has been a distinguishing feature 
of the Anglo-American, is a matter of so much importance, and the labour of 
producing articles for each recurring week so great, that I cannot help feeling 
'a fear of their discontinuance unless those of your readers who are competent 
to the task, will volunteer their occasional assistance. Should you think the 
inclosed worthy insertion it is at your service.” vs 
| We greatly regret that it arrived too late for insertion this week, but it shall 
have place in the ensuing number. We thank our worthy correspondent most 
‘heartily for the feeling which dictated his communication, and shall be happy 
‘to bear from him frequently. We consider this voluntary tribute as the com- 
‘mencement of an increasing veneration for the arts, and a conviction of their 
great utility ; and we hope and trust that this liberal example may induce many 
to oblige us in like manner, fér we are well satistied that able laborers in the 
good cause are numerous enough, provided they can find within themselves 


sufficient incentive to work. 

| Conrinenrat Art.—Continental manufacturers had got far a bead in orva- 
mental and degorative manufacture, but although they excelled in combina- 
ition and aday@™@tion they had missed the first great principles of art. These 
igreat principles must be the lever by which national and local manufactures 
iwould be raised, 

| Confirmatory of this opinion on the superiority of French manufacturers in 
the art of design, he would ask what was the cause of this superiority. First, 
‘there was the high position which artists held in society on the continent. 
\The name of artist was a passport in France. While he travelled there his 
trunks were never opened ; they seemed to regard an artist asa being of a 


lavished upon her votaries. These were the elements ot foreigu superiority. 


townships, accurately marked, yet not encumbering the general effect; the) Whenever and wherever English artists competed with French, under as fa- 


rivers, roads, lakes, and all that appertain to useful animation, are engraved, 


'vourable circumstances, they have invarisbly exceiled them. Look at Land- 


with delicacy and accuracy, and the colouring has been laid on in so judicious seer. for example. Animal painting was patronised in France ; it was also 
a stvle, that the too common fault of dark daubing on American imaps is very |jpatronised in England ; and where, he would ask, had France aman to com- 


that on ‘ed | Pare with Landseer. Wilkie was a painter of quiet domestic scenes: could 
true that such a map cannot be folded up and carne | mance produce his equal? And no one could equal Chantrey in his particu- 


lar walk. These were proofs that the superiority lay not in the genius of 
‘Frenchmen, but was the result of accidental circumstances. He might be 
jasked where were English historical painters? His enswer was, it was not 
‘the fashion to patronise historical painters here. Jn the outset of his (Mr. 
Hoilins’s) career, Sir Francis Chantrey visited Birmingham, and was shown a 
jhistorical group executed by him (the lecturer). ‘* Weil,” said Sir Francis, 
“they are beautiful, 1 did uot expect to see such things in Birmingham ; but 
(il tell you what, the next time you execute a historical group, make it of 
gingerbread, and then you can eat it—nobedy will buy it.” 

Errecr ov tHe Frencu Scuoot or Desicn.—In Paris, the artists 
of all classes have an advantage over us, In the fact that their labours are ad- 
jdressed to masses of persons, ali more er less imbued with a wish to understand 
lart, and all, indeed, by the policy and munificence of the government, fur- 
snished with ample and ever-ready means of general inquiry or deep research. 
‘in scarcely a single instance do the museums of high art fail to exhibit a large 
‘admixture of such specimens of architectural and oiher “ ornament” as furnish 
‘the most valuable lessons. Hence, perhaps, it results, that when a prudent 
jartist experiences a want of encouragement for works of more exalted aim, his 
jearly perceptions have been so awakened to the study of ornament that he is 
‘enabled to throw into the pursuit of the latter the talent which could not force 
‘its way in the other branches. Jn the I'rench capital, doubtless from similar 
icavses, great is (he reciprocity of respect between arlisis of various grades—the 
‘line between the ** workman and the * artist’? is not so jealously defined ; and 
lthus the Ornatista, conscious that the principle of beauty, which should per- 
\vade his productions, will not be overlooked or undervalued, works with a self- 
‘appreciation that elevates his views without damaging their utility. That the 
schools of design, now existing in England and Scotland, may produce similar 


results, is not only to be eagerly hoped, but to be reasonably anticipated. 
Atheazum. 


about by each traveller, but the information which it affords is so minute and} 


8» varied that every merchant's counting room should contaii one, from which 
persons intending to travel may make memoranda of ihe most important and 
interesting nature ; and it ought to be found in every hotel and stopping place 
which is the resort of travellers, whether for business or mere excursion. i 

As we have already intimated, this map has legitimate claims to a place under, 
the special head of Fine Arts, for it has no fewer than fourteen five historical) 
i l.strations surrounding the geographical text. These are views of the princi-| 


pal cities of the United States, such for instance as those of New York, Boston, | 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, &c., dove in very artistical style, highly to the credit of 
art, end greatly beautifying the general design. 

The scale upon which this splendid map is projected is that of 24 miles to 
the inch, which allows ample space for particulars, and the publishers have 
availed themselves of this so !ar that they have given the District and county 
lines of Canada, the county lines of ‘Texas, the land allotments to the Indian 
Tribes west of the Mississippi, and even some details of North Western and| 
Central America. In short it is by far the finest map of the United States that} 
has hitherto been put forth. 

To make this publication complete in all respects, a Gazetteer of the United 
States has been compiled as an accompaniment to it. ‘This part of the busi- 
ness has been confided to President Haske), and Mr. J. Calvin Smith, Geogra- 
pher ; who have made quite a large volume from their resources on this head, 
bringing up their statistics to the latest dates, and giving their latitudes and 
longitudes according to the most careful observations. The Gazetteer occu) 


pies about 750 pages, but though a highly useful companion to the map, it is by|| 


no means essential thereto; it is an excellent local Gazetteer, and conveys in 
detail much of course that a map cannot describe. 

The Map and Gazetteer are published by Messrs. Sherman and Smith of 
this city, and we would most cordially commend it to general use. 


Botrox Apsey.—This is the, title of a beautiful engraving in Mezzotinto, a 
fine proof of which we have just received. It is executed in most masterly 
style by Mr. T. Doney, from an English print, upon which we may even say 


that Mr. Dorey has improved. The subject certainly gives one no idea of | 


SCENE IN A SAUSAGE MANUFACTORY. 


Some years ago, while investing the manner by which the eye is adjusted to 
jistances, I went for recent eyes to a slaughter house. On the lower jaw of 
one of four or five heads which were skinned and cut off, I observed an im- 
mense cancerous tumor. The butcher politely told me he was not at liberty to 
se!l the eyes, as the heads had been sold to a sausage maker, who resided at 
such a place. In the evening I called at the shop of the sausage maker, and 
being anxious to cut out the eyes myself, I was admitted through a dark pas- 
sage to the manufactory. Here all the senses were unusually impressed ; the 
ears were saluted by the gurgling sound of what was boiling in large caul- 
drons ; the vapors arising from these cauldrons were not particularly agreeable 
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R. w. R. BRISTOW, Professor of Music, &e would be very happy toreceive a few 


to the olfactory or lingual nerves _A solitary lamp shed its dismal light through| Mf pupiis onthe Organ oc Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eld:idge-street. 


the misty atmosphere, and partially exhibited a squat brawny figure, with large’ Lessons iu Harmony, Compositon, &c. 


(Nov. 23-6m 


bushy eyebrows, a beard of at least a week's growth, a snub nose, and a dirty! 7OsEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for ciasticity and deli- 


face covered with a great profusion of matted whiskers which would have been | 
of a light colour, had they been clean. 
flannel shirt with the sleeves tucked up to the middle of the humerus, showing, 
a pair of arms of very unusual strength; while blood and brains and knives) 
and hatchets were strewed around ou wooden blocks, or on the floor. To tell! 
the whole truth, I did not fee! altogether comfortable, yet relying for self-de-| 
fence on a lancet, and my knowledge of anatomy, ! advanced and avnounced 
the object of my visit to the figure, who answered surlily in unintelligible Ger-), 
man. ovine a smattering of the ‘anguage, I said to him * ‘ch wunsche ibre!) 
augen.’ (I want youreyes ) ‘Meine augen,’ (my eyes,) said he witha pecu || 
liar look ; ‘Nein!’ (no!) I then in « Mongrel compound of German, French,| 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


He had on a greasy nightcap, and red degree of strength than other tine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ile r 


er. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 


country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. . 


The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at os 
Fountaia in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, te 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 


‘|must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubic. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


and English, gave him to understand that I wanted oxen’s eyes, and that J) bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade 


would pay him for his trouble. ‘The word pay had a good effect. for he imme |) 
diately showed me a long row of heads, and among them I noticed the one!) 
with the cancerous jaw which | had seen at the slaughter house, as well as a), 


b 
June 8. ILENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
In Parts, at Twenty-five Cents Each. ° 


e Rev. 


quantity of the bloody ends of meat, or what are called the sticking pieces “Pp ‘RT THREE of this magnificent Editicu will be published on the first of April, em- 


to be mixed, | presume, with fat pork after they were boiled, and then nicely 


seasoned with pepper and salt. 
eyes, but also assisted to split open the heads and take out the brains. I went 
home richly laden with my purchas@ and utiered a eureka of the cause why | 
sausages are sometimes poisunous. I intended to cal! public attention to the) 
subject, but more important matters required all my time till the impression 

died away. Iconsoled myself with the idea that publicity enough had been) 
given to an opinion of the composition of sausages, just as disgusting, though — 
it is no more than fair to say that | vid not observe any young kittens during!) 
my visit.—Dr. W. C. Wallace on Jewish Hygiene. 


vellished with a line engraving of Hager and Ishmael. The Notes, byt 


He not only permitted me to take out the! alexander Fletcher, (so favorably known by his Guice to Family Devotion, Sesipture 


tiistory, #c , &ec ,) are of a devotions! character, and entirely free from Sectarianism 
Tae is recommended by Ministers of ali Denominations, the letters of which will 
be given in ful) at the b-ck of the wrappe:s. Parl ove and two contsins the engravings 
of Meses with the Tables of the Law—the Good Shepheid, and the Holy Family, en- 
graved jn the style of the best Englisn Aunuais. The superivurity of this edition over 
all others is beyond comparison. Kk. MARTIN & CO.,26 John-si. (A5-2t° 
G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulion. 
G B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriog the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


} BRANDRETH’S PILLS one of reacers of ** The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
uable ever discovered as a purifier of the blood and fluids. It is superior to Sarsaparilla, | pyc below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


whether as a sudorific or alterative, and stands infinitely before ali the preparations and, Tue style of tue work will be similar to that of Buudage, Tryon & Co, with whose es- 
| tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 


combinations of Mercury. Its purgative properties are alone of iacajculable value. for) 
GENERAL SCALE oF Pxicks. 


these Pijls may be taken daily for any period, and, instead of weakening. by the cathar-|| 
Fise Cloth Dress Coats $16.00 to $20,00 
tic effect, they add st:ength by taking away the cause of weakness. They have none) | “ Bik Cass Panta (Doeskin)............. se 6,00 to 8.50 
of the miserable effects of that deadiy specific, Mercury. The teeth are not injured—|' Satin Vests of the very best quality.......... 3,50 t0 4,50 
the bones and limbs are not paralyzed—no ; but, instead of these distressing symptoms, Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMINoO. 
new lite and consequent animation is evident in every movement of the body. $7,/0 to $9,00 


These Pills, fo: colds, coughs, tightness of the chest, rheumatism in the heed or 
limbs, will be found superior to any thing imagined of the powers of medicine ; and in 
bilious affections, dispepsia, and in all diseases peculiar to women, they should be re- 
sorted to atonce. Tuese Brandreth Piils will be found deserving of aii praise. 


The fact is well known, that BRANDRETII’S PILLS are a certain cure ia every 
form of disease, all having the same root. which is impurity of the circulsting fluid, the 
BLOOD. 

In a period of little more than ten years in the United States, they have restored to 
perfect HEALTH and enjoyment over FOUR HUNDRED TiOUSAND persons who 
were given over as incurable by Physiciars of the first rank and standing, and in many 
cases when evéry other remedy had been resorted to in vain. 

The great secret is to have the medicine by you when you are first attacked by sick- 
ness ; one dose then will have more good effect thantwenty. if you put it off until dis- 
ease has enfeebled the bodily powers ; therefore every individual who cowsiders health 


, John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 
| uf A Specimen Coat always to be seen. os 
G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


|, (Mrs-tf.) 
i DAGUERREOTY PES. 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jeweiry Store). awarded the Medal. four 
|| Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
| delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilnted. 

Price of these superb Photograpas reduceu to tuat of ordinary ones at other places, 
| SOtea no one need now sit fur an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
lim any weather. 
|| Plunbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Pgates, Cases, &c. &c., for - 
||warded to any desired point. at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WaNTED—Two or three operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 
WILSON’S HOTEL & DINiNG ROOMS, 


a blessing, should always keep a box of BRANDRETH’S VEGETABLE Saeed No. 5 Gold Sireet, (near Maiden Lance), New York. 
PILLS, where they can be sur? to iay their hands on them when wanted. Twenty-five). ENRY WILSON (late of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
cents caunot possibly be better disposed of. A valuable life may be saved, or a long fit! nerally, that he bas opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicits 


of sickness prevenied. 


ithe patronage of al! who are fond of good and substantia: living, and comfortable ac 
ommodations. 


Sold at Dr. Brandreth's Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, je 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, and by one Agent in every place of of Liguess, Wines, 


riance throughout the worid, eacn Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr. 
fandreih, having fac-similes of labels on the Branareth Pill boxes engraved thereon, 


HE 59th ANNiVERSAKY DINNER OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF N. 
YOu K, will take place at the ASTOR HUUSE on Wednesday, the 23d inst.— 
Tickets may ve obtained of tne Stewards :— 


Ales and Ports, will be provided. 
An ordinary will be served up every dsy from | to 3 o’clock P.M.; and refreshments 


‘will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


EDWARD WALKER, 1i4 Pulton-st. J. R. WALTER, 295 Broadway. i EAD the following testimonialsin favo: of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


WM. HINDHAUGH, Astor tiouse. F. DIAPER, 38 Wail-st. 


EDUCATION. 


Fourteenth Street, between University Plice and Fifth Avenue. 


i! 
REV. R. T. HUDHART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, | 
} 


selected from hund:eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Urtract of a Letier from Mr. Sinelair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 
County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
|i. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 


HIS ESTABLISH MENT is now prepared for we reception ot BOARDERS. Noex-! Pair’s Life P : - . _— 
4 ‘ | Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr. J. Fairctild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A. Bellamy 
T pense has been sp.red to render it a complete, well arranged schoo! for Boys. Mt of Chittenango, also fully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded al) others in 


has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs! 
architects in the city, and Mr. Huddart has grevt satisfaction in preseniing to his friends, 
and the Public, an institution,in which every requisite for the accommodation, con-| 
venience and comfort of his pupils 1s comcined, and such as the experience of ‘many 
years has suzgested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have) 
been selected for the purpose as regards health and facility of access. All the advan-) 
tages of the best instructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of u coun-| 


|New York state—they are not a bgisk Pull, but ** slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
|met with an instance ‘vhere au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not becn 
jcared of the most obst.nate and long-stanoing dy speptic diseases. 

S. TOUSEY. 


(Signed) 
| Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
icasions when at acked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 


try residence are gained by the vut-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe} itheir efficacy, I beg Jeave in justice to vou, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify as 


spacious play-ground. 
Further information as to terms, course of study, and other particulars interesting to) 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in 14tu street.| 
Al2-3m 
M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe. 
e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manulacturers, and manutac | 
tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. | 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT sitwsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision wf the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And:t is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire Good FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 


mmediate direction of the propriétor, who has endeavoured in allits internal arrange- || 


ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and Closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
cangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar characterinany Hotel West of New 


York. 


In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services ~f experienced) | 


and competent assistants, and he is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare. 
their rooms, their treatment, or with hisfTerms _ 

The ““McGrecor Hovusk” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the (ars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. : 

I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommods 


jmuch. 4 Yours respectfully WM. H. HACKETT. 
Long Island, Nov, 9, 1844. 

| : New York, Noy. 2, 1844. ~ 
| Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Life Pills, I feel it a 
idury 1 owe to tii's Community, to make the facts in my case pubiic. 1 was afflicted for 


15 years with Cyspepsia and erysipelas. | tried remedy after remedy, but none appeared 


to afford me any relief At last i was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 


|Pills, which I did, and before | hedtaken two boxes | found great selief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
/be.ieve Parr'’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
\familv medicine, yet offerea to the pudlic.—I remain, 

Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUsak OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gentlemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
lus+ of Parr's Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
|nesitation. For the last five years | have been afflicted with the Liver Compiaiat, and 
the piins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 


| smothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was compietely ie- 


duced, and nad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
|my compleint. I have spent over two liundred dollars for medical attendance, and al! 
ithe different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
/having received any permanent relief, and I can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, { have been in better health than i have experienced for the last five 
years. Lam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

| Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, 
117 Ase Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United — 
(Mr. 


tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 
Viea, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9+tf 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
General Agents for the Unitea States of America, 
JOSEPH POUWLER ana R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 


PHYSICIAN, 


John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond Street. 
SURGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M.U., 543 Broadway. 
BaNKERs, 
The Bank of Commerce. 
SoLicrror, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. 

The undersigaed are now auto: ized to receive proposals for insurances on single and! 
joint iives, for survivorship anauities, &c. &c , ut ihe same rates they are taken in Lon- 
dou—which they are ready to effect at once, without primary refereuce to the Court of, 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising 
from a large paid up Capicai, totally independent of the premium tund,—in the 


Triennia! distribution of eighty per cent., or four-iifihs of the Profits, resurued to the! 
Poticy holgers,—whica, at their option, will be paid | 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tue sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


201 241 441 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 
of a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independeutiy of the laige paid-up 
Capital and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of} 
their respeciive snares, for ail the Company's engagements. The period of its exist- 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the respousibility of its proprieturs, and the amount of its capiial, 
constitu'e an unexceptionabic security that the engagements of the Company will be! 
Sirictly fulfilled; aud when it !s considered that the fulfilment of the engegements of a} 
Life Office is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after tuose engage -| 
ments have been contracted, it will be felt tuat not only the present but the future sia- 
bility of the Company is of paramount importance to the policy holder. 

American Policy holders are entitled to participate in the English Protits,and in every! 
respect ere put upon the same fuoting as tie cidest Policy heider, participating in the! 
first division of profits. | 

The requi-ite forms for effecting Insurances, and al! information relative therete, may, 
be obtained of the Company’s tuliy-empowercd Agents. | 

JOSEPH FOWLER, } 


Mr.1-tf.] R. 8. BUCHANAN, Asents, 57 Wall-street. 


PHRENOLUGY. 

OWLER'’'S Free PHIRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF TIIE BUSTS AND SKULLS 

of distinguished men, criminals, and rare auimals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where! 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, «| 
Monthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 
PHRENOLOGY applied to Education and Self-improverment, and Matrimony, Memory,’ 
Hereditary Descent. &c. &c. PUKENOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. | 
PITRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 

for Self-luiprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management ot 
Children, &c. Probabay no other way can movey be better spens than in obtaining tha:, 
knowledge of one’s self, and of huwan nature given by this science of man. (Mri-4m. 


| 

! 

@ge;next For ONE | for SEVEN) For whole Life without; For whole Life | 

day. Year. Years, profits, with profits. | 
20 v2 96 7 1 v2 
25 | 93 1 u3 1 92 217 

30 | 1 06 113 219 2 48 | 

35 1 i8 1 25 2 55 288 

40 1 31 144 3 00 3 39 j 

45 1 55 1 3 61 4 08 

| 


~GOUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the, 
office of | 


MASON & TUTTLE, 

38 Wiliam Sircet, (Merchants’ Exchange,) 

And transmitted to any paper in the 

UNITED STA'TES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. | 

UP This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope-| 
ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, iv any of the Country News:| 

papers, as by this medium consideracie \abor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad-| 

vertiser, for in whatever number cf papers an advertisement may be ordered to appear.; 
only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 


} 
Wo? A File of ald the principal Papers published in the Untied States and Caneda is kept ai| 


the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through whic’ | 
the several papers circulale n 30-tf 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, | 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on aij the Branches of 
D THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, aac; 
THE BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICWD BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK O? BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LUNDGN, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 
THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER--TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WOKCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No.1, Nortt 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 


can be obtained of 


-M. 

Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 

For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 

Or of D. HAYWOOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 

N.B.—All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners 


May 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL .PACKETS, 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
T order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

York. Liverpooi. 

Cambridge, 'W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. lt 
England, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 2, April J 
Oxford, 'J.Rathbone, (July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, ‘A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 16, Jan. 16, May 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill16 Oct. 1, Feb. J, June } 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1! Oct. 16, Feb, 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. ‘Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 2 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of ever) 
description wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur 
nished by the stewards if required. . a 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

1s or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


— a ee GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LiFE aSSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent for tne United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STAKK, No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians Lo the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
BANKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF N&EW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esgq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 
‘han the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advantage of sharing in the whoie business of the society, which in Great Bri- 
“ain is Very extensive. 

The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
ustituvion —theirtabies of rates—their distribution of ; rofits—and the facilities afforded 
oy their Loan department—before dectdmy to insure elsewhere. . 

Paimphiets containing the last Annual Keport, and the Society's rates, together with 
an and the fullest information ,may be obtained upon application to tne General 
Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 30’clock, P.M. Fee paid 
the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Kesident in N. \ ork. 
62 Wali-street, Jan. 7, 1845 Jan.i1-tf. 


\ iLLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
»steemed species and Varieties ; aiso, hardy Nerbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Irders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
dowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Jentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS. 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evt!, Rkewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphalitie Symptoms. Scratica, or Lumbago, and 
Mseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutronal Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparatior. 

If there be a pleasure on earih which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one whichthey 

night almost envy mea the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 

sollng, then, is Lhe consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 

‘rom misery to those who possess it. What an amount of suffering has been relieved 

aud what astill greater arnount of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 

saparilia! ‘he unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, witli swollen glands, contract- 
od sinews, and bones haijt carious, has been cestored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, bas 
oeen made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groawed hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and gianduiar disorders, chronic rheumatism, aud many other compiainis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from’ tank of disease, aud now with:regenerated constitution, gladly 
Lestify to the eflicacy of this inestimable preparation. 
The following certificate recently received will be read with interest, and for further 


‘|proof the rearer is referied to a pamphlet which is (unished without charge by all the 


Agents:— 
New York, Dec. 1, 1843. 

Messrs, Sands —Gentlemen—Parental teelings induce us to make tie following stste- 
ment of facts in relation to the important cure of our little caughter, wholly effected by 
-he use of SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. For weerly three years she was afllicted witha 
most inveterate eruption on the body, which at times was so bed, connected with inter- 
rai disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint commenced in the roots of 
-he hair,and gradually spread vutil the whole head was eaveloped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down tne neck. and Continuing to increase until it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a sinall pimpie or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged; this produced great itching and burning; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great as almost wholly to prevent natural rest,and the odor from the discharge so offen- 
ive as to make it diflicult to pay that particwar alrention the nature of the case re- 
juired. The disease was called Scaid Head and general Salt Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with littie benenit, and comsidered her case almost beyend the .each of medi- 
cioe; but from the known viulue of yout Sarsapariida, we were induced to giveit a 
trial 

Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption , but the change was su rapid for the better, that we could scarcely give 
redence bo the evidence ot our own eyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, aad 
he result is aperfect cure. To all Perents we would say:-—if you have children suf- 
fering with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarssparilla. Wiih teelings of gratitude 
and respect, we are yours, &c. ELINU & SARall SOUTHMAYD, 

No. 95 Madison-st. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
NANTUCKET, Mass., Sth mo. 31, 1844. 
A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Friends:—Although an entire siravger to you, ldo not 
feei at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledymentof agreat devotedness te you for 
your iavalusble Sarsapariila, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 
ny inexpressible relief, 1 am also urged to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
ny humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserabie as l have been, may be induced 
o try this remedy, and expe jence a cure as speedy and happy as mine For ten yeais 
(have been suffering under a Scrofulous aifection of the Bones in my head, and during 
t great part of ibis time. my pein and sufferings were so severe, that but tor a reliance 
m the Great Disposer of events, | should have desited, and much preferred death itself. 
At different pe:iods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone hive been taken from my 
read in varions ways, besides all my upper teeth, and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of fooa quite impossible After expending about six hundred doijlars for 
medicalad.I had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilla, anu within the last 
bree months the use of twelve dotties has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease; the healing process is going forward, and T am rapidly ap- 
proaching toa perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complain's, may have the advantsge of my experience, 1 sha}l be most happy at any 
ime to communicate !o them or to you, such further and more minute particulars es 
may be desiied. Please accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 
; BENJAMIN M. HUSSEY. 
NanTucker, 9th mo. 3d, 1844. 

A B &D. Sands—Respected Fiiends :—Benj. M Iussey is a persen of perfect re- 
spectability ; his statement in relatioato the wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilia upon 
ulm, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such asto entitle the Sarsaparilla to ve ranked as a great 
olessing to the human family, and we consider it as such.— Yours with true regard, 

: WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nanwucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B. & D. SANDS, Draggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y- 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per buttle, six botties for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
das and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
= to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsaparilia, and og 
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